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Cases in Craftsmanship, No. 7 


“THE FACE IN THE WINDOW” 
A story by Witiiam Dup-ey PELLEy analyzed 
BY JOHN GALLISHAW 


In this number and in succeeding numbers of THe 
Writer I shall examine a story, analyzing it with 
particular reference to some special phase of craftsman- 
ship. My experience has shown me that the case method of 
examination 1s the only sound basis of criticism. Instead 
of saying, “This is a great short story, because I consider 
it a great short story,” I shall say, “Here is one of the 
methods by which a sincere craftsman, through knowledge 
1 of his material and a mastery of proportion and blending, 
sets a mark at which aspiring craftsmen may aim.” Mr. 
Pelley’s story I have chosen, because it furnishes an excel- 
lent case in craftsmanship, particularly in regard to that 
phase of craftsmanship which I shall call “The Treatment 
1 of the Encounter.” Joun GALLISHAW. 


THIS STORY IS REPRINTED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF MP. PELLEY AND THE EDITOR OF THE RED BOOK, 


T NINE O'CLOCK this morning Sheriff Crum- x 
A pett entered our New England town 





s lobby to the writing-shelf under the Western 
9 


2 Union clock, hooked black-rimmed glasses on 
yf post-office for his mail. From his box he ex- 3/10 a big nose and tore a generous inch from the 
-y tracted his monthly Grand Army paper anda _ 4 | 1x end of the envelope. 

letter in a long yellow envelope. This envelope | 12 The first inclosure which met his eyes was a 
in bore the return-stamp of a prominent Boston 6 | 13 check. It was heavy and pink and crisp, and 
lumber-company. The old man crossed the 7\|14 was attached to the single sheet of letter-paper 



































with a clip. Impressed into the fabric of the 
safety-paper were the indelible figures of a pro- 
tector: Not over Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars. 

The sheriff read the name of the person to 
whom it was payable and gulped. His gnarled 
old hand trembled with excitement as he 
glanced over the clipped letter and then went 
through it again. 

November Io, 1919. 
My DEAR SHERIFF: 

Enclosed please find my personal check for 
five thousand dollars. It is made out to Mrs. 
McBride. Never having known the lady per- 
sonally, and because you have evidently repre- 
sented her with the authorities, I am sending 
it to you for proper delivery. I feel, from your 
enthusiastic account of her recent experience, 
that it will give you pleasure to present it to 
her. 

Under the circumstances I do not begrudge 
the money. When first advised of Ruggam’s 
escape, it was hot-headed impulse which 
prompted me to offer a reward so large. The 
old clan-blood of the Wileys must have made 
me murder-mad that Ruggam should regain 
his freedom permanently after the hellish thing 
he did to my brother. The newspapers heard of 
it, and then I could not retract. 

That, however, is a thing of the past. I al- 
ways did detest a welcher, and if this money is 
going to a woman to whom it will be manna 
from heaven—to use your words—I am satis- 
fied. Convey to her my personal congratula- 
tions, gratitude, and best wishes. 


Cordially yours, 
C. V. D. Witey. 


“Good old Chris!” muttered the sheriff. 
“He’s rich because he’s white.” He thrust both 
check and letter back into the long envelope 
and headed for the office of our local daily 
paper at a smart pace. 

The earning of five thousand dollars reward- 
money by Cora McBride made an epochal 
news-item, and in that night’s paper we head- 
lined it accordingly—not omitting proper men- 
tion of the sheriff and giving him appropriate 
credit. 

Having so started the announcement per- 
meating through the community, the old man 
employed the office phone and called the local 
livery-stable. He ordered a rig in which he 
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might drive at once to the McBride house in 
the northern part of town. 

“But half that money ought to be yourn!” 
protested the proprietor of the stable as the 
sheriff helped him “gear up the horse” a few 
minutes later. 

“Under the circumstances, Joseph, can you 
see me takin’ it? No; it ain’t in me to horn in 
for no rake-off on one o’ the Lord’s miracles.” 

The old man climbed into the sleigh, took 
the reins from the liveryman and started the 
horse from the livery yard. 

Two weeks ago—on Monday, the twenty- 
seventh of the past October—the telephone- 
bell rang sharply in our newspaper-office a few 
moments before the paper went to press. Now, 
the telephone-bell often rings in our newspaper- 
office a few moments before going to press. The 
confusion on this particular Monday after- 
noon, however, resulted from Albany calling on 
the long-distance. Albany—meaning the near- 
est office of the international press-association 
of which our paper is a member—called just so, 
out of a clear sky, on the day McKinley was 
assassinated, on the day the Titanic foundered 
and on the day Austria declared war on Serbia. 

The connection was made, and over the wire 
came the voice of young Stewart, crisp as let- 
tuce. 

“Special dispatch . . . Wyndgate, Vermont, 
October 27th. . . . Ready?” 

The editor of our paper answered in the 
affirmative. The rest of us grouped anxiously 
around his chair. Stewart proceeded: 

“ “‘Hapwell Ruggam, serving a life-sentence 
for the murder of Deputy Sheriff Martin Wiley 
at a Lost Nation kitchen-dance two years ago, 
killed Jacob Lambwell, his guard, and escaped 
from prison at noon to-day. 

“*Ruggam had been given some repair work 
to do near the outer prison-gate. It was opened 
to admit a tradesman’s automobile. As Guard 
Lambwell turned to close the gate, Ruggam 
felled him with his shovel. He escaped to the 
adjacent railroad-yards, stole a corduroy coat 
and pair of blue overalls hanging in a switch- 
man’s shanty and caught the twelve-forty 
freight up Green River.’ ” 

Stewart had paused. The editor scribbled 
frantically. In a few words aside he explained 
to us what Stewart was sending. Then he 
ordered the latter to proceed. 
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“Freight Number Eight was stopped by 
telegraph near Norwall. The fugitive, assum- 
ing correctly that it was slowing down for 
search, was seen by a brakeman fleeing across 
a pasture between the tracks and the eastern 
edge of Haystack Mountain. Several posses 
have already started after him, and sheriffs all 
through northern New England are being 
notified. 

“ “Christopher Wiley, lumber magnate and 
brother of Ruggam’s former victim, on being 
told of the escape, has offered a reward of five 
thousand dollars for Ruggam’s capture, dead 
or alive.{Guard Lambwell was removed to a 
hospital, where he died at one-thirty.’. . . 4// 
right?” 

The connection was broken, and the editor 
removed the headpiece. He began giving or- 
ders. We were twenty minutes behind usual 
time with the papers, but we madeall the trains. 

When the big Duplex was grinding out 
newsprint with a roar that shook the building, 
the boys and girls gathered around to discuss 
the thing which had happened. 

The Higgins boy, saucer-eyed over the ex- 
perience of being “‘on the inside” during the 
handling of the first sizable news-story since he 
had become our local reporter, voiced the in- 
terrogation on the faces of other office new- 
comers. 

“Ruggam,” the editor explained, “is a poor 
unfortunate who should have been sent to an 
asylum instead of the penitentiary. He killed 
Mart Wiley, a deputy sheriff, at a Lost Nation 
kitchen-dance two years ago.” 

“‘Where’s the Lost Nation?” 

“It’s a term applied to most of the town of 
Partridgeville in the northern part of the 
county—an inaccessible district back in the 
mountains peopled with gone-to-seed stock 
and half-civilized illiterates who only get into 
the news when they load up with squirrel 
whisky and start a programme of progressive 
hell. Ruggam was the local blacksmith.” 

“What’s a kitchen-dance?” 

“Ordinarily a kitchen-dance is harmless 
enough. But the Lost Nation folks use it as an 
excuse for a debauch. They gather in some siz- 
able shack, set the stove out into the yard, 
soak themselves in aromatic spirits of deviltry 
and dance from Saturday night until Monday 
noon 2 
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“And this Ruggam killed a sheriff at one of 
them?” 

“He got into a brawl with another chap 
about his wife. Someone passing saw the fight 
and sent for an officer. Mart Wiley was deputy, 
afraid of neither man, God, nor devil. Martin 
had grown disgusted over the petty crime at 
these kitchen-dances and started out to clean 
up this one right. Hap Ruggam killed him. He 
must have had help, because he first got Mart 
tied to a tree in the yard. Most of the crowd 
was pie-eyed by this time, anyhow, and would 
fight at the drop of a hat. After tying him se- 
curely, Ruggam caught up a billet of wood and 
—and killed him with that.” 

“Why didn’t they electrocute him?” de- 
manded young Higgins. 

“Well, the murder was n’t exactly premedi- 
tated. Hap wasn’t himself; he was drunk—not 
even able to run away when Sheriff Crumpett 
arrived in the neighborhood to take him into 
custody. Then there was Hap’s bringing up. 
All these made extenuating circumstances.” 

“There was something about Sheriff Wiley’s 
pompadour,” suggested our little lady proof- 
reader. 


i 
“Yes,” returned the editor.) “Mart had a ' 


queer head of hair. It was dark and stiff, and he 
brushed it straight back ina pompadour. When 
he was angry or excited, it actually rose on his 
scalp like wire. Hap’s counsel made a great fuss 
over Mart’s pompadour and the part it sort of 
played in egging Hap on. The sight of it, stiffen- 
ing and rising the way it did, maddened Rug- 
gam so that he beat it down hysterically in re- 


taliation for the many grudges he fancied he — 
owed the officer. No, it was all right to make | 


the sentence life-imprisonment, only it should 
have been an asylum. Hap’s not right. You’d 
know it without being told. I guess it’s his eyes. 
They aren’t mates. They light up weirdly when 
he’s drunk or excited, and if you know what’s 
healthy, you get out of the way. 

By eight o’clock that evening most of the 
valley’s deer-hunters, all of the local adven- 
turers who could buy, borrow, or beg a rifle, and 
the usual quota of high-school sons of thought- 
less parents were off on the man-hunt in the 
eastern mountains. 

Among them was Sheriff Crumpett’s party. 
On reaching the timber-line they separated. It 
was agreed that if any of them found signs of 
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Ruggam, the signal for assistance was five 
shots in quick succession “‘and keep shooting at 
intervals until the rest come up.” 

We newspaper folk awaited the capture with 
professional interest and pardonable excite- 


[4 pent. a haist 


In the northern part of our town, a mile out 
on the Wickford road, is the McBride place. It 
is a small white house with a red barn in the 
rear and a neat rail fence inclosing the whole. 
Six years ago Cora McBride was bookkeeper in 
the local garage. Her maiden name was Allen. 
The town called her “Tomboy Allen.” She was 
the only daughter of old Zeb Allen, for many 
years our county game-warden. Cora, as we 
had always known—and called—her, was a 
full-blown, red-blooded, athletic girl who often 
drove cars for her employer in the days when 
steering-wheels manipulated by women were 
offered as clinching proof that society was 
headed for the dogs. 

Duncan McBride was chief mechanic in the 
garage repairshop. He was an affable, sober, 
steady chap, popularly known as “Dunk the 
Dauntless” because of an uncanny ability to 
cope successfully with the ailments of go per 
cent. of the internal-combustion hay-balers 
and refractory tin-Lizzies in the county when 
other mechanics had given them up in disgust. 

When he married his employer’s bookkeeper, 
Cora’s folks gave her a wedding that carried 
old Zeb within half an hour of insolvency and 
ran to four columns in the local daily. Duncan 
and the Allen girl motored to Washington in a 
demonstration-car, and while Dunk was absent 
the yard of the garage resembled the premises 
about a junkshop. On their return they bought 
the Johnson place, and Cora quickly demon- 
strated the same furious enthusiasm for home- 
making and motherhood that she had for 
athletics and carburetors. 

Three years passed, and two small boys 
crept about the yard behind the white rail 
fence. Then—when Duncan and his wife were 
“making a great go of matrimony” in typical 
Yankee fashion—came the tragedy that took 
all the vim out of Cora, stole the ruddy glow 
from her girlish features, and made her middle- 
aged in a twelvemonth. In the infantile-paraly- 
sis epidemic which passed over New England 
three years ago the McBrides suffered the 
supreme sorrow—twice. Those small boys died 
within two weeks of each other. 
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Duncan, of course, kept on with his work at 
the garage. He was quieter and steadier than 
ever. But when we drove into the place to have 
a carburetor adjusted or a rattle tightened, we 
saw only too plainly that on his heart was a 
wound the scars of which would never heal. As 
for Cora, she was rarely seen in the village. 

Troubles rarely come singly. One afternoon 
this past August, Duncan completed repairs on 
Doc Potter’s runabout. Cranking the machine 
to run it from the workshop, the “dog” on the 
safety-clutch failed to hold. The acceleration 
of the engine threw the machine into high. 
Dunk was pinned in front while the roadster 
leaped ahead and rammed the delivery truck 
of the Red Front Grocery. 

Duncan was taken to our memorial hospital 
with internal injuries and dislocation of his 
spine. He remained there many weeks. In fact, 
he had been home only a couple of days when 
the evening stage left in the McBride’s letter- 
box the daily paper containing the story of 
Ruggam’s “break” and of the reward offered 
for his capture, 

Cora returned to the kitchen after obtaining 
the paper and sank wearily into a wooden chair 
beside the table with the red cloth. Spreading 
out the paper, she sought the usual mental dis- 
traction in the three-and four-line bits which 
make up our local columns. 

As the headlines caught her eye, she picked 
up the paper and entered the bedroom where 
Duncan lay. There were telltale traces of tears 
on his unshaven face, and an ache in his dis- 
couraged heart that would not be assuaged; for 
it was becoming rumoured about the village 
that Dunk the Dauntless might never operate 
on the vitals of an ailing tin-Lizzie again. 

“Dunnie,” cried his wife, “Hap Ruggam’s 
escaped!” Sinking down beside the bedroom 
lamp, she read him the article aloud. 

Her husband’s name was mentioned therein; 
for when the sheriff had commandeered an 
automobile from the local garage to convey 
him and his posse to Lost Nation and secure 
Ruggam, Duncan had been called forth to pre- 
side at the steering-wheel. He had thus assisted 
in the capture and later had been a witness at 
the trial. 

The reading ended, the man rolled his head. 

“If I wasn’t held here, I might go!” he said. 
“IT might try for that five thousand myself!” 

Cora was sympathetic enough, of course, but 
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she was fast approaching the stage where she 3; 
needed sympathy herself. 

“We caught him over on the Purcell farm,” 
mused Duncan. “Something ailed Ruggam. He 
was drunk and could n’t run. But that was n’t 
all. He had had some kind of crazy-spell during 
or after the killing and wasn’t quite over it. We 
tied him and lifted him into the auto. His face 
was a sight. His eyes aren’t mates, anyhow 
and they were wild and unnatural. He kept 
shrieking, something about a head of hair— 
black hair—sticks up like wire. He must have 
had an awful impression of Mart’s face and 
that hair of his.” 

“T remember about Aunt Mary Crumpett’s 
telling me of the trouble her husband had with 
his prisoner in the days before the trial,” his 
wife replied. “He had those crazy-spells often, 
nights. He kept yelling that he saw Martin 
W ‘ley’ s head with its peculiar hair, and his face 
peering in at him through the cell window. 
Sometimes he became so bad that Sheriff 
Crumpett thought he’d have apoplexy. Finally 
he had to call Dr. Johnson to attend him.” 

“Five thousand dollars!” muttered Duncan. 
“Gawd! I'd hunt the devil for nothing if I only 
had a chance of getting out of this bed.” 

Cora smoothed her husband’s rumpled bed, 
comforted him and laid her own tired head 
down beside his hand. When he had dozed off, 
she arose and left the room. 


——~Tn the kitchen she resumed her former place 


beside the table with the cheap red cloth; and 
there, with her face in her hands, she stared 
into endless distance. 

“Five thousand dollars! Five thousand dol- 
lars!” Over and over she whispered the words, 
with no one to hear. 

The green-birch fire snapped merrily in the 
range. The draft sang in the flue. Outside, a 
soft, feathery snow was falling, for winter came 
early in the uplands of Vermont this past year. 
To Cora McBride, however, the winter meant 
only hardship. Within another week she must 
go into town and secure work. Not that she 
minded the labour nor the trips through the 
vicious weather! The anguish was leaving Dun- 
can through those monotonous days before he 
should be up and around. Those dreary winter 
days! What might they not do to him—alone. 

Five thousand dollars! Like many others in 
the valley that night she pictured with flutter- 
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ing heart what it would mean to possess such a 
sum of money; but not once in her pitiful flight 
of fancy did she disregard the task which must 
be performed to gain that wealth. 

It meant travelling upward in the great 
snowbound reaches of Vermont mountain- 
country and tracking down a murderer who 
had killed a second time to gain his freedom 
and would stop at nothing again. 

And yet—ive thousand dollars! 

How much will a person do, how far will a 
normal human being travel, to earn five thou- 
sand dollars—if the need is sufficiently pro- 
vocative? 

As Cora McBride sat there in the homely 
little farmhouse kitchen and thought of the 
debts still existent, contracted to save the 
already stricken lives of two little lads for- 
gotten now by all but herself and Duncan and 
God, of the chances of losing their home if 
Duncan could work no more and pay up the 
balance of their mortagage, of the days when 
Duncan must lie in the south bedroom alone 
and count the figures on the wall-paper—as 
she sat there and contemplated these things, 
intoCora McBride’s heart creptdetermination. 

At first it was only a faint challenge to her 
courage. As the minutes passed, however, her 
imagination ran riot, with five thousand dollars 
to help them in their predicament. The chal- 
lenge grew. Multitudes of women down all the 
years had attempted wilder ventures for those 
who were dear to them. Legion in number had 
been those who set their hands and hearts to 
greater tasks, made more improbable sacri- 
fices, taken greater chances. Multitudes of 
them, too, had won—on little else than the 
courage of ignorance and the strength of 
desperation. 

She had no fear of the great outdoors, for 
she had lived close to the mountains from 
childhood and much of her old physical resili- 
ency and youthful daredeviltry remained. And 
the need was terrible; no one anywhere in the 
valley, not even her own people, knew how 
terrible. 

Cora McBride, alone by her table in the 
kitchen, that night made her decision. 

She took the kitchen lamp and went up- 
stairs. Lifting the top of a leather trunk, she 
found her husband’s revolver. With it was a 
belt and holster, the former filled with cart- 
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ridges. In the storeroom over the back kitchen 
she unhooked Duncan’s mackinaw and found 
her own toboggan-cap. From a corner behind 
some fishing-rods she salvaged a pair of sum- 
mer-dried snowshoes; they had facilitated 
many a previous hike in the winter woods 
with her man of a thousand adventures. She 
searched until she found the old army-haver- 
sack Duncan used as a game-bag. Its shoulder- 
straps were broken but a length of rope sufficed 
to bind it about her shoulders, after she had 
filled it with provisions. 

With this equipment she returned below- 
stairs. She drew on heavy woolen stockings and 
buckled on arctics. She entered the cold pantry 
and packed the knapsack with what supplies 
she could find at the hour. She did not forget a 
drinking-cup, a hunting-knife or matches. In 
her blouse she slipped a household flash-lamp. 

Dressed finally for the adventure, from the 
kitchen she called softly to her husband. He 
did not answer. She was overwhelmed by a 
desire to go into the south bedroom and kiss 
him, so much might happen before she saw him 
again. But she restrained herself. She must not 
waken him. 

She blew out the kerosene lamp, gave a last 
glance about her familiar kitchen and went 
out through the shed door, closing it softly 
behind her. 

t was one of those close, quiet nights when 
the bark of a distant dog or whinny of a horse 
sounds very near at hand. The snow was falling 
feathery. 

An hour later found her far to the eastward, 
following an old side road that led up to the 
Harrison lumber-job. She had meantime paid 
Dave Sheldon, a neighbour’s boy, encountered 
by his gate, to stay with Duncan during her 
absence which she explained with a white lie. 
But her conscience did not bother. Her con- 
science might be called upon to smother much 
more before the adventure was ended. 

Off in the depths of the snowing night she 
strode along, a weird figure against the eerie 
whiteness that illumined the winter world. She 
felt a strange wild thrill in the infinite out-of- 
doors. The woodsman’s blood of her father was 
having its little hour. 

And she knew the woods. Intuitively she 
felt that if Ruggam was on Haystack Moun- 
tain making his way toward Lost Nation, he 
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would strike for the shacks of the Green Moun- 
tain Club or the deserted logging-camps along 
the trail, secreting himself in them during his 
pauses for rest, for he had no food, and provi- 
sions were often left in these structures by 
hunters and mountain hikers. Her plan was 
simple. She would investigate each group of 
buildings. She had the advantage of starting 
on the northwest side of Haystack. She would 
be working toward Ruggam, while the rest of 
the posses were trailing him. 

Mile after mile she covered. She decided it 
must be midnight when she reached the ghostly 
buildings of the Harrison tract, lying white 
and silent under the thickening snow. It was 
useless to search these cabins; they were too 
near civilization. Besides, if Ruggam had left 
the freight at Norwall on the eastern side of 
Haystack at noon, he had thirty miles to travel 
before reaching the territory from which she 
was starting. So she skirted the abandoned 
quiet of theclearing, laid the snowshoes proper- 
ly down before her and bound the thongs 
securely about her ankles. 

She had plenty of time to think of Ruggam 
as she padded along. He had no snowshoes to 
aid him, unless he had managed to secure a 
pair by burglary, which was improbable. So it 
was not difficult to calculate about where she 
should begin watching for him. She believed he 
would keep just off the main trail to avoid 
detection, yet take its general direction in 
order to secure shelter and possible food from 
the mountain buildings. When she reached the 
country in which she might hope to encounter 
him, she would zigzag across that main trail in 
order to pick up his foot-tracks if he had 
passed her undetected. In that event she would 
turn and follow. She knew that the snow was 
falling too heavily to continue in such volume 
indefinitely; it would stop as suddenly as it had 
started. 

The hours of the night piled up. The silent, 
muffling snowfall continued. And Cora Mc- 
Bride began to sense an alarming weariness. It 
finally dawned upon her that her old-time 
vigour was missing. The strength of youth was 

hers no longer. Two experiences of motherhood 
and no more exercise than was afforded by the 
tasks of her household, had softened her 
muscles, Their limitations were now disclosed. 

The realization of those limitations was ac- 











companied by panic. She was still many miles 
even from Blind Brook Cabin, and her limbs 
were afire from the unaccustomed effort. This 
would never do. After pauses for breath that 
were coming closer and closer together, she set 
her lips each time grimly. “Tomboy Allen” 
had not counted on succumbing to physical 
fatigue before she had climbed as far as Blind 
Brook. If she were weakening already, what of 
._those many miles on the other side? 

Tuesday the twenty-eighth of October 
passed with no tidings of Ruggam’s capture. 
The Holmes boy was fatally shot by a rattle- 
headed searcher near Five-Mile Pond, and dis- 
traught parents began to take thought of their 
own lads missing from school. Adam Mac- 
Quarry broke his leg near the Hell Hollow 
schoolhouse and was sent back by friends ona 
borrowed bobsled. Several ne’er-do-wells, long 
on impulse and short on stickability, drifted 
back to more comfortable quarters during the 
day, contending that if Hap were captured, the 
officers would claim the reward anyhow—so 
what was the use bucking the System? 

The snowfall stopped in the early morning. 
Sunrise disclosed the world trimmed from 
horizon to horizon in fairy fluff. Householders 
jocosely shoveled their walks; small children 
resurrected attic sleds; here and there a farmer 
appeared on Main Street during the forenoon 
in a pung-sleigh or cutter with jingling bells. 
The sun soared higher, and the day grew 
warmer. Eaves began dripping during the noon 
hour, to stop when the sun sank about four 
o’clock behind Bancroft’s hill. 

After the sunset came a perfect evening. The 
starlight was magic. Many people called in at 
the newspaper-office, after the movies, to learn 
if the man hunt had brought results. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock the lights on 
the valley floor blinked out; the town had gone 
to bed—that is, the lights blinked out in all 
homes excepting those on the eastern outskirts, 
where nervous people worried over the possi- 
bilities of a hungry, hunted convict burglariz- 
ing their premises, or drawn-faced mothers 
lived mentally through a score of calamities 
befalling red-blooded sons who had now been 
absent twenty-four hours. 

Sometime between nine o’clock and mid- 
night—she had no way of telling accurately— 
Cora McBride stumbled into the Lyons clear- 
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ing. No one would have recognized in the stag- 
gering, bedraggled apparition that emerged 
from the silhouette of the timber the figure that 
had started so confidently from the Harrison 
tract the previous evening. 

For over an hour she had hobbled blindly. It 
was wholly by accident that she had stumbled 
into the clearing. And the capture of Ruggam 
had diminished in importance. Warm food, 
water that would not tear her raw throat, a 
place to lie and recoup her strength after the 
chilling winter night—these were the only 
things that counted now. Though she knew it 
not, in her eyes burned the faint light of fever. 
When a snag caught her snowshoe and tripped 
her, there was hysteria in her cry of resent- 
ment. 

As she moved across from the timber-line 
her hair was revealed fallen down; she had lost 
a glove, and one hand and wrist were cruelly 
red where she had plunged them several times 
into the snow to save herself from falling upon 
her face. She made but a few yards before the 
icy thong of her right snowshoe snapped. She 
did not bother to repair it. Carrying it beneath 
her arm, she hobbled brokenly toward the 
shelter of the buildings. 

Her failure at the other cabins, the lack, thus 
far, of all signs of the fugitive, the vastness of 
the hunting-ground magnified by the loneliness 
of winter, had convinced her finally that her 
quest was futile. It was all a venture of mad- 
ness. The idea that a woman, alone and single- 
handed, with no weapon but a revolver, could 
track down and subdue a desperate murderer 
in winter mountains where hardly a wild thing 
stirred, and make him return with her to the 
certain penalty—this proved how much mental 
mischief had again been caused by the lure of 
money. The glittering seduction of gold had 
deranged her. She realized it now, her mind 
normal in an exhausted body. So she gained the 
walls of the building and stumbled around 
them, thoughtless of any possible signs of the 
fugitive. 

The stars were out in myriads. The Milky 
Way was a spectacle to recall vividly the senti- 
ment of the Nineteenth Psalm. The log-build- 
ings of the clearing, every tree-trunk and bough 
in the woods beyond, the distant skyline of 
stump and hollow, all stood out sharply against 
the peculiar radiance of the snow. The night 























was as still as the spaces between the planets. 

Like some wild creature of those winter 
woods the woman clumped and stumbled 
around the main shack, seeking the door. 

Finding it, she stopped, the snowshoe slipped 
from beneath her arm; one numb hand groped 
for the log door-casing in support; the other 
fumbled for the revolver. 

Tracks led into that cabin! 


——7 paralysis of fright gripped Cora McBride. 


Something told her intuitively that she stood 
face to face at last with what she had traveled 
all this mountain wilderness to find. Yet with 
sinking heart it also came to her that if Hap 
Ruggam had made these tracks and were still 
within, she must face him in her exhausted 
condition and at once make that tortuous 
return trip to civilization. There would be no 
one to help her. 

She realized in that moment that she was 
facing the primal. And she was not primal. She 
was a normal woman, weakened to near-pros- 
tration by the trek of the past twenty-four 
hours. Was it not better to turn away while 
there was time? 

She stood debating thus, the eternal silence 
blanketing forest-world and clearing. But she 
was allowed to make no decision. 

A living body sprang suddenly upon her. 
Before she could cry out, she was borne down 
precipitously from behind. 

She tried to turn the revolver against the 
Thing upon her, but the gun was twisted from 
her raw, red fingers. The snow into which she 
had been precipitated blinded her. She smeared 
an arm across her eyes, but before clear sight 
was regained, talon fingers had gripped her 
shoulders. She was half lifted, half dragged 
through the doorway, and there she was 
dropped on the plank flooring. Her assailant, 
turning, made to close and bar the door. 

When she could see clearly, she perceived a 
weak illumination in the cabin. On the rough 
bench-table, shaded by two slabs of bark, 
burned the stub of a tallow candle probably 
left by some hunting-party. 

The windows were curtained with rotting 
blankets. Some rough furniture lay about; 
rusted cooking-utensils littered the tables, and 
at one end was a sheet-iron stove. The place 
had been equipped after a fashion by deer- 
hunters or mountain hikers, who brought addi- 
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tional furnishings to the place each year and 
left mouldy provisions and unconsumed fire- 
wood behind. 

The man succeeded finally in closing the 
door. He turned upon her. 

He was short and stocky. The stolen cordu- 
roy coat covered blacksmith’s muscles now 
made doubly powerful by dementia. His hair 
was lifeless black and clipped close, prison- 
fashion. His low forehead hung over burning, 
mismated eyes. From her helplessness on the 
floor Cora McBride stared up at him. 

He came closer. 

“Get up!” he ordered. “Take that chair. 
And don’t start no rough-house; whether 
you’re a woman or not, I'll drill you!” 

She groped to the indicated chair and raised 
herself, the single snowshoe still dragging from 
one foot. Again the man surveyed her. She 
saw his eyes and gave another inarticulate cry. 

“Shut your mouth and keep it shut! You 
hear me?” 

She obeyed. 

The greenish light burned brighter in his 
mismated eyes, which gazed intently at the 
top of her head as though it held something 
unearthly. 

“Take off your hat!” was his next command 

She pulled off the toque. Her hair fell in a 
mass on her snow-blotched shoulders. Her 
captor advanced upon her. He reached out and 
satisfied himself by touch that something was 
not there which he dreaded. In hypnotic fear 
she suffered that touch. It reassured him. 

“Your hair now,” he demanded; “it don’t 
stand up, does it? No, o’ course it don’t. You 
ain’t Aim; you're a woman. But if your hair 
comes up, I'll kill you—understand? If your 
hair comes up, /’// kill you!” 

She understood. She understood only too 
well. She was not only housed with a murderer; 
she was housed with a maniac. She sensed, 
also, why he had come to this mountain shack 
so boldly. In his dementia he knew no better. 
And she was alone with him, unarmed now. 

“I'll keep it down,” she whispered, watching 
his face out of fear-distended eyes. 

The wind blew one of the rotten blankets in- 
ward. Thereby she knew that the window- 
aperture on the south wall contained no sash. 
He must have removed it to provide means ot 
escape in case he were attacked from the east 
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door. He must have climbed out that window 
when she came around the shack; that is how 
he had felled her from behind. 

He stepped backward now until he felt the 
edge of the bench touch his calves. Then he 
sank down, one arm stretched along the table’s 
rim, the hand clutching the revolver. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“I’m Cora McB— ” She stopped—she 
recalled in a flash the part her husband had 
played in his former capture and trial. “I’m 
Cora Allen,” she corrected. Then she waited, 
her wits in chaos. She was fighting desperately 
to bring order out of that chaos. 

“What you doin’ up here?” 

“T started for Millington, over the mountain. 
I lost my way.” 

“Why didn’t you go by the road?” 

“Tt’s further.” 

“That’s a lie! It ain’t. And don’t lie to me, 
or I'll kill you!” 

“Who are you?” she heard herself asking. 
“And why are you acting this way with me?” 

The man leaned suddenly forward. 

“You mean to tell me you don’t know?” 

“A lumberjack, maybe, who’s lost his way 
like myself?” 

His expression changed abruptly. 

“What you luggin’ ¢his for?” He indicated 
the revolver. 

“For protection.” 

“From what?” 

“Wild things.” 

“There ain’t no wild things in these moun- 
tains this time o’ year; they’re snowed up, and 
you know it.” 

“I just felt safer to have it along.” 

“To protect you from men-folks, maybe?” 

“There are no men in these mountains I’m 
afraid of!” She made the declaration with 
pathetic bravado. 

His eyes narrowed. 

“T think ‘I better kill you,” he decided. 
“You've seen me; you'll tell you seen me. Why 
shouldn’t I kill you? You'd only tell.” 

“Why? What have I done to you?” she 
managed to stammer. “Why should you object 
to being seen?” 

It was an unfortunate demand. He sprang 
up with a snarl. Pointing the revolver from his 
hip, he drew back the hammer. 

“Don’t!” she shrieked. “Are you crazy? 
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Don’t you know how to treat a woman—in 
distress?” 

“Distress, 4e//! You know who I be. And I 
don’t care whether you’re a woman or not, I 
ain't goin’ to be took—you understand?” 

“Certainly I understand.” 

She said it in such a way that he eased the 
hammer back into place and lowered the gun. 
For the moment again she was safe. In re- 
sponse to her terrible need, some of her latent 
Yankee courage came now to aid her. “I don’t 
see what you’re making all this rumpus about” 
she told him in as indifferent a voice as she 
could command. “I don’t see why you should 
want to kill a friend who might help you—if 
you’re really in need of help.” 

“I want to get to Partridgeville,” he mut- 
tered after a moment. 

“You're not far from there. How long have 
you been on the road?” 

“None of your business.” 

“Have you had any food?” 

“Ne.” 

“If you'll put up that gun and let me get off 
this snowshoe and pack, I'll share with you 
some of the food I have.” 

“Never you mind what I do with this gun. 
Go ahead and fix your foot, and let’s see what 
you got for grub.” The man resumed his seat. 

She twisted up her tangled hair, replaced her 
toque and untied the dangling snowshoe. 

Outside a tree cracked in the frost. He 
started in hairtrigger fright. Creeping to the 
window, he peeped cautiously between casing 
and blanket. Convinced that it was nothing, 
he returned to his seat by the table. 

“It’s too bad we could n’t have a fire,” sug- 
gested the woman then. “I’d make us some- 
thing hot.” The stove was there, rusted but 
still serviceable; available wood was scattered 
around. But the man shook his bullet head. 

After a trying time unfastening the frosted 
knots of the ropes that had bound the knap- 
sack upon her back, she emptied it on to the 
table. She kept her eye, however, on the gun. 
He had disposed of it by thrusting it into his 
belt. Plainly she would never recover it with- 
out a struggle. And she was in no condition for 
physical conflict. 

“You’re welcome to anything I have,” she 
told him. 

“Little you got to say about it! If you 
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had n’t given it up, I’d took it away from you. 
So what’s the difference?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She started 
around behind him but he sprang toward her. 

“Don’t try no monkey-shines with me!” he 
snarled. “You stay here in front where I can 
see you.” 

She obeyed, watching him make what poor 
meal he could from the contents of her bag. 

She tried to reason out what the dénoue- 
ment of the situation was to be. He would not 
send her away peacefully, for she knew he 
dared not risk the story she would tell regard- 
less of any promises of secrecy she might give 
him. If he left her bound in the cabin, she 
would freeze before help came—if it ever 
arrived. 

No, either they were going to leave the place 
and journey forth together—the Lord only 
knew where or with what outcome—or the 
life of one of them was to end in this tragic 
place within the coming few minutes. For she 
realized she must use that gun with deadly 
effect if it were to come again into her posses- 
sion. 

The silence was broken only by the noises of 
his lips as he ate ravenously. Outside, not a 
thing stirred in that snow-bound world. Not a 
sound of civilization reached them. They were 
a man and woman in the primal, incivilization, 
and yet a million miles from it. 

“The candle’s going out,” she announced. 
“Ts there another?” 

“There'll be light enough for what I got to 
do,” he growled. 

Despite her effort to appear indifferent, her 
great fear showed plainly in her eyes. 

“Are we going to stay here all night?” she 
asked with a pathetic attempt at lightness. 

“That’s my business.” 

“Don’t you want me to help you?” 

“You’ve helped me all you can with the gun 
and food.” 

“If you’re going to Partridgeville, I'd go 
along and show you the way.” 

He leaped up. 

“Now I know you been lyin’!” he bellowed. 
“You said you was headed for Millington. And 
you ain’t at all. You’re watchin’ your chance 
to get the drop on me and have me took— 
that’s what you’re doin’!” 

“Wait!” she pleaded desperately. “I was 
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going to Millington. But I’d turn back and 
show you the way to Partridgeville to help 
you. 

“What’s it to you?”’ He had drawn the gun 
from his belt and now was fingering it ner- 
vously. 

“You’re lost up here in the mountains, 
aren't you?” she said. “I couldn’t let you stay 
lost if it was possible for me to direct you on 
your way.” 

“You said you was lost yourself.” 

“IT was lost—until I stumbled into this 
clearing. That gave me my location.” 

“Smart, ain’t you? Damn’ smart, but not 
too smart for me, you woman!” The flare 
flamed up again in his crooked eyes. “You 
know who I be, all right. You know what I’m 
aimin’ to do. And you're stallin’ for time till 
you can put one over. But you can’t—see? I’ll 
have this business done with. I'll end this 
business!” 

She felt herself sinking to her knees. He ad- 
vanced and gripped her left wrist. The crunch 
of his iron fingers sent an arrow of pain through 
her arm. It bore her down. 

“For God’s sake—don’t!” she whispered 
hoarsely, overwhelmed with horror. For the 
cold sharp nose of the revolver suddenly 
punched her neck. 

“T ain’t leavin’ no traces behind. Might as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb. Never 
mind if I do . 

“Look!” she cried wildly. “Look, look, /ook!” 
And with her free hand she pointed behind 
him. 

It was an old trick. There was nothing be- 
hind him. But in that instant of desperation 
instinct had guided her. 

Involuntarily he turned. 

With a scream of pain she twisted from his 
grasp and blotted out the candle. 

A long, livid pencil of orange flame spurted 
from the gunpoint. She sensed the powder-flare 
in her face. He had missed. 

She scrambled for shelter beneath the table. 
The cabin was now in inky blackness. Across 
that black four more threads of scarlet light 
were laced. The man stumbled about seeking 
her, cursing with blood-curdling blasphemy. 

Suddenly he tripped and went sprawling 
The gun clattered from his bruised fingers; it 
struck the woman’s knee. 
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Swiftly her hand closed upon it. The hot 
barrel burned her palm. 

She was on her feet in an instant. Her left 
hand fumbled in her blouse, and she found 
what had been there all along—the flash-lamp. 

With her back against the door, she pulled it 
forth. With the gun thrust forward for action 
she pressed the button. 

“T’ve got the gun—get up!” she ordered. 
“Don’t come too near me or I'll shoot. Back 
up against that wall.” 

The bull’s-eye of radiance blinded him. 
When his eyes became accustomed to the light, 
he saw its reflection on the barrel of the re- 
volver. He obeyed. 

“Put up your hands. Put ‘em up Aigh!” 

“Suppose I won’t?” 

“Tl kill you.” 

“What’ll you gain by that?’ 

“Five thousand dollars.” 


“Then you know who I be?” 
“ce y ” % 
Yes. 
“And was aimin’ to take me in?” 
“Tes.” 


“How you goin’ to do that if I won’t go?” 

“You're going to find out.” 

“You won’t get no money shootin’ me.” 

“Yes, I will—just as much—dead as alive.” 

With his hands raised a little way above the 
level of his shoulders, he stood rigidly at bay in 
the circle of light. 

“Well,” he croaked at last, “go ahead and 
shoot. I ain’t aimin’ to be took—not by no 
woman. Shoot, damn you, and have it done 
with. I’m waitin’!” 

“Keep up those hands!” 

“I won't!” He lowered them defiantly. “I 
w-wanted to m-make Partridgeville and see the 
old lady. She'd ’a’ helped me. But anything’s 
better’n. goin’ back to that hell where I been 
the last two years. Go on! Why don’t you 
shoot?” 

“You wanted to make Partridgeville and 
see—who?” 

“My mother—and my wife.” 

“Have you got a mother? Have you got a— 
wife?” 

“Yes, and three kids. Why don’t you shoot?” 

It seemed an eon that they stood so. The 1 
McBride woman was trying to find the nerve 1 
to fire. She could not. In that instant she made 1 
a discovery that many luckless souls make too 
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late: to kill a man is easy to talk about, easy 
to write about. But to stand deliberately face 
to face with a fellow-human—alive, pulsing, 
breathing, fearing, hoping, loving, living,— 
point a weapon at him that would take his life, 
blot him from the earth, negate twenty or 
thirty years of childhood, youth, maturity, and 
make of him in an instant—nothing!— that is 
quite another matter. 

He was helpless before her now. Perhaps the 
expression on his face had something to do 
with the sudden revulsion that halted her 
finger. Facing certain death, some of the evil 
in those crooked eyes seemed to die out, and 
the terrible personality of the man to fade. 
Regardless of her danger, regardless of what he 
would have done to her if luck had not turned 
the tables, Cora McBride saw before her only a 
lone man with all society’s hand against him, 
realizing he had played a bad game to the 
limit and lost, two big tears creeping down his 
unshaved face, waiting for the end. 

“Three children!” she whispered faintly. 

“Yes.” 

“You're going back to see them?” 

“Yes, and my mother. Mother’d help me 
get to Canada—somehow.” 

Cora McBride had forgotten all about the 
Sve thousand dollars. She was stunned by the 
«anouncement that this man had relatives—a 
mother, a wife, three babies. The human factor 
had not before occurred to her. Murderers! 
They have no license to let their eyes well with 
tears, to have wives and babies, to possess 
mothers who will help them get to Canada re- 
gardless of what their earthly indiscretions 
may have been. 

At this revelation the gun-point wavered. 
The sight of those tears on his face sapped her 
will-power even as a wound in her breast might 
have drained her lite-blood. 

Her great moment had been given her. She 
was letting it slip away. She had her reward in 
her hand for the mere pulling of a trigger and 
no incrimination for the result. For a bit of 
human sentiment she was bungling the situa- 
tion unpardonably, fatally. 

Why did she not shoot? Because she was a 
woman. Because it is the God-given purpose of 
womanhood to give life, not take it. 

The gun sank, sank—down out of the light, 
down out of sight. 
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And the next instant he was upon her. 

The flash-lamp was knocked from her hand 
and blinked out. It struck the stove and she 
heard the tinkle of the broken lens. The 
woman’s hand caught at the sacking before the 
window at her left shoulder. Gripping it wildly 
to save herself from that onslaught, she tore it 
away. For the second time the revolver was 
twisted from her raw fingers. 

The man reared upward, over her. 

“Where are you?” he roared again and again. 
“T’ll show you! Lemme at you!” 

Outside the great yellow moon of early win- 
ter, arising late, was coming up over the sil- 
houetted line of purple mountains to the east- 
ward. It illumined the cabin with a faint 
radiance, disclosing the woman crouching 
beneath the table. 

The man saw her, pointed his weapon point- 
blank at her face and fired. 

To Cora McBride, prostrate there in her 
terror, the impact of the bullet felt like the 
blow of a stick upon her cheek-bone rocking her 
head. Her cheek felt warmly numb. She pressed 
a quick hand involuntarily against it, and drew 
it away sticky with blood. 

Click! Click! Click! 

Three times the revolver mechanism was 
worked to accomplish her destruction. But 
there was no further report. The cylinder was 
empty. 

“Oh, God!” the woman moaned. “I fed you 
and offered to help you. I refused to shoot you 
because of your mother—your wife—your 
babies. And yet you ig 

“‘Where’s your cartridges?” he cried wildly. 
“You got more; gimme that belt!” 

She felt his touch upon her. His crazy fingers 
tried to unbutton the clasp of the belt and 
holster. But he could secure neither while she 
fought him. He pinioned her at length With his 
knee. His fingers secured a fistful of the cylin- 
ders from her girdle, and he opened the cham- 
ber of the revolver. 

She realized the end was but a matter of 
moments. Nothing but a miracle could save her 
now. 

Convulsively she groped about for some- 
thing with which to strike. Nothing lay within 
reach of her bleeding fingers, however, but a 
little piece of dried sapling. She tried to 
struggle loose, but the lunatic held her merci- 
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lessly. He continued the mechanical loading of 
the revolver. 

The semi-darkness of the hut, the outline of 
the moon afar through the uncurtained win- 
dow—these swam before her. . . . Suddenly her 
eyes riveted on that curtainless window and 
she uttered a terrifying cry. 

Ruggam turned. 

Outlined in the window aperture against the 
low-hung moon Martin Wiley, the murderea 
deputy, was staring into the cabin! 

From the fugitive’s throat came a gurgle. 
Some of the cartridges he held spilled to the 
flooring. Above her his figure became rigid. 
There was no mistaking the identity of the 
apparition. They saw the man’s hatless head 
and some of his neck. They saw his dark pom- 
padour and the outline of his skull. As that 
horrible silhouette remained there, Wiley’s 
pompadour lifted slightly as it had done in life. 

The cry in the convict’s throat broke forth 
into words. 

“Mart Wiley!” he cried, “Mart Wiley! 
Mart—Wiley!” 

Clear, sharp, distinct was the shape of that 
never-to-be-forgotten pompadour against the 
disk of the winter moon. His features could 
not be discerned, for the source of light was 
behind him, but the silhouette was sufficient. 
It was Martin Wiley; he was alive. His head 
and his wirelike hair were moving—rising, 
falling. 

Ruggam, his eyes riveted upon the phantom, 
recoiled mechanically to the western wall. He 
finished loading the revolver by the sense of 
touch. Then: 

Spurt after spurt of fire lanced the darkness, 
directed at the Thing in the window. While the 
air of the hut reeked with the acrid smoke, the 
echo of the volley sounded through the silent 
forest-world miles away. 

But the silhouette in the window remained. 

Once or twice it moved slightly as though in 
surprise; that was all. The pompadour rose in 
bellicose retaliation—the gesture that had 
always ensued when Wiley was angered or 
excited. But to bullets fired from an earthly 
gun the silhouette of the murdered deputy’s 
ghost, arisen in these winter woods to prevent 
another slaughter, was impervious. 

Ruggam saw; he shrieked. He broke the gun 
and spilled out the empty shells. He fumbled in 



































more cartridges, locked the barrel and fired 1160 
again and again, until once more it was empty. 

Still the apparition remained. 

The man in his dementia hurled the weapon; 
it struck the sash and caromed off, hitting the 
stove. Then Hap Ruggam collapsed upon the 
floor. 
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The woman sprang up. She found the rope 1167 
thongs which had bound her pack to her 1168 
shoulders. With steel-taut nerves, she rolled 1169 
the insensible Ruggam over. 

She tied his hands; she tied his ankles. With 
her last bit of rope she connected the two bind- 
ings tightly behind him so that if he recovered, 
he would be at her mercy. Her task accom- 
plished, on her knees beside his prone figure, 
she thought to glance up at the window. 

Wiley’s ghost had disappeared. 

Sheriff Crumpett and his party broke into 1178 
the Lyons clearing within an hour. They had 1179 
arrived in answer to five successive shots given 1180 
a few moments apart, the signal agreed upon. 
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1182 The mystery to them, however, was that those 
1183 five shots had been fired by some one not of 
1184 their party. 

1185 The sheriff and his men found the McBride 
1186 woman, her clothing half torn from her body, 
1187 her features powder-marked and blood-stained; 
1188 but she was game to the last, woman-fashton 
1189 weeping only now that all was over. They 
1190 found, too, the man they had combed the 


119r country to find—struggling fruitlessly in his 
y ggling ) 


1192 bonds, her prisoner. 
1193. And they likewise found the miracle. 
1194 On the snow outside under the window they 


1195 came upon a black porcupine about the size of 
1196 a man’s head which, scenting food within the 
1197 cabin, had climbed to the sill, and after the 
1198 habit of these little animals whose number is 
1199 legion all over the Green Mountains, had re- 
1200 quired fifteen bullets pumped into its carcass 
1201 before it would release its hold. 

Even in death its quills were raised in un- 
1203 canny duplication of Mart Wiley’s pompadour. 
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~The Analysis dy John Gallishaw 


A the outset, it might be well to say that the 
method I am employing in my analysis is the 
method which I employ in criticising all manu- 
scripts handed to me for examination. My theory 
of craftsmanship is simply this:Only by selecting 
and filing a number of “Cases” in Craftsmanship 
can we have any objective basis for comparison. 
Certain things every critic will admit. For ex- 
ample, a short-story must have a Beginning, an 
Ending, and a Body. The Beginning has as its 
function the setting forth of ‘the Situation, con- 
fronting the main character, and such explana- 
tory matter of setting and characterization as may 
lend plausibility and interest to that situation. It 
shall mark a great crisis in the life of that Char- 
actet, with much depending upon the outcome; 
and it shall demand instant action of the charac- 
ter. It will be interesting in proportion to its im- 
portance. Its primary intent is to show the Pos- 
sibility of Conflict 

The Ending is concetned with showing the con- 
clusive act by which the main character (or his 
agent) meets the situation set forth in the Begin- 
ning. In addition, it extracts whatever significance 
the writer wishes to convey to his reader. Its pri- 


mary intent is to show to the reader the result and 
significance of the conflict. 

The Body of the story is the story proper. It 
shows the character in a series of encounters by 
which he attempts to solve the problem raised in 
the Beginning of the Story. It is these encounters 
which are the basis of story-interest. Suspense is 
attained by uncertainty as to the outcome of these 
encounters. Its primary intent is to show conflict. 

In working with short-story writers, I have 
found that at any stage of their progress, once 
these structural essentials were made clear, the 
writers’ progress ceased to be haphazard. There- 
after, it became necessary merely to point out the 
analogy existing between the short-story writer’s 
task and that of the dramatist. The dramatist sets 
his stage, introduces his characters, and primarily, 
he sees his storyinscenes; the short-story writer is 
under the same necessity of visualizing his story 
in scenes. If he keeps in mind that these scenes, 
or encounters, are the basis of his structure, he can 
feel that he has mastered the most difficult part of 
plotting. The greatest single factor which keeps the 
aspiring writer from final success is the tendency to 
skimp his scenes. 
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Any writer, established or aspiring, would find 
Mr. Pelley’s story worth ‘studying as a Case in 
Craftsmanship, solely because of the clearly de- 
fined structural divisions of Beginning, Ending, 
and Body into which his story falls. It is particu- 
larly illuminating, also, because of the further 
clear division into scenes. But, for the special pur- 
pose of our analysis, the most interesting thing 
about Mr. Pelley’s story is the very clear illus- 
tration it furnishes of the different sorts of en- 
counters in which an author may engage his char- 
acters. Throughout the story, he never loses sight 
of the necessity for plausibility and interest. 

The Beginning of Mr. Pelley’s story occupies 
lines 1 to 358, and is concerned,as it should be, 
with setting forth the Situation confronting Cora 
McBride, the main character in the story. This 
situation is that Cora McBride, in urgent need of 
five thousand dollars, knows that she may pro- 
cure that five thousand dollars, if she can capture 
the escaped murderer, Hap Ruggam. The question 
raised in the reader’s mind by the author is: “Can 
Cora McBride, being the sort of woman here 
shown, succeed in capturing Hap Ruggam?” 

The Ending of the story occupies lines 1167 to 
1203, showing, up to line 1177, the conclusive act 
by which Cora McBride answers the question 
raised by the author in the reader’s mind. From 
line 1193 to 1203, the author extracts the ironic 
significance of the story, which is that instead of a 
ghost, there was a porcupine. 

I shall not attempt any detailed discussion of 
these structural divisions, now. My chief concern 
at the moment is to point out how, in the Body of 
his story (lines 359 to 1175), Mr. Pelley makes a 
clear division into scenes, each scene concerned 
with a different sort of encounter. 

An approach to any consideration of encounters 
is simplified when we realize that there are only 
three sorts of forces with which a character may 
come into conflict :— 

(a) Some force within the character which de- 
lays or hampers his immediate solution of 
the problem confronting him in the Scene. 

(6) Some condition in nature, such as a swollen 
river to be crossed, or in environment, such 
as some attitude of his fellow citizens which 
has to be overcome or disregarded before 
he can achieve his object. 

(c) Some other member of the animal kingdom, 
a wild animal, a fierce dog, or a human en- 
emy of either sex. 
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Mr. Pelley causes Cora McBride to encounter, 
in turn, one of each of these classes of forces, giv- 
ing to each encounter a scene. The first scene, 
showing Cora McBride’s struggle with herself, be- 
gins on line 359 and ends on line 461. The second 
scene, showing Cora McBride’s struggle with na- 
ture, begins on line 462 and ends on line 648. The 
third scene, showing Cora McBride’s struggle with 
the demented murderer, and including the decis- 
ive act which answers the question, “Can Cora 
McBride, being the sort of woman shown, succeed 
in capturing Hap Ruggam?”’ begins on line 649 
and ends on line 1177. 

Keeping these structural subdivisions of scenes 
in mind, I am going to examine eachscene, line by 
line, to see how Mr. Pelley accomplishes his ob- 
ject of holding the reader’s interest. 

The “narrative question,” “Can Cora McBride, 
being the sort of woman here shown, succeed in 
capturing Hap Ruggam?” introduced at the out- 
set, and never lost sight of throughout the story, 
gives the story its unity, its singleness of effect. 

What Mr. Pelley’s story illustrates is that the 
same principles of plotting that govern the com- 
plete story also govern the scenes within the Body 
of the story, that each of the scenes has its Begin- 
ning, its Body, and its Ending, the Beginning 
raising in the mind of the reader a minor narrative 
question to be answered in the ending of that 
scene; the Body of the scene being concerned, like 
the body of the story, with the action of the char- 
acter in his attempts to answer the questions 
raised. But in the scene, as in the complete story, 
action or.incident is only one of the ingredients 
which the writer has at his disposal for blending. 
It must be enriched by characterization and set- 
ting, all combined in accordance withtheauthor’s 
artistic purpose, to cause a certain desired effect 
upon the reader. 

The requirements for the scene in the Body, of 
the story, then, are the same, in essence, as those 
for the. complete story. In the complete story, the 
main narrative question is opened up; there: are 
encounters; the question is answered. In each 
scene, a minor narrative question is opened up; 
there are minor encounters; the question raised in 
that scene’s opening is answered. But —and.this 
is extremely important — its answer is not def- 
inite; it merely forms a crisis in the character’s 
attempts to answer the main narrative question. 

By acrisis, I mean that a point is reached where 
a definite change may be observed, as, for ex- 
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ample, in the progress of a disease, a point is 
reached, called the crisis, where the patient takes 
a definite turn, either forbetter or worse. Soat the 
end of each scene in the body of the short-story, 
there is an answer to the minor narrative question 
raised in that scene, this answer forming a def- 
inite crisis which is a furtherance or a hindrance to 
the answering of the main narrative question. 
That is an inflexible requirement of narrative in- 
terest. 

An examination of Mr. Pelley’s story will show 
that he achieves his narrative interest because he 
is a master of structural economy. His method 
consists of four simple steps — simple, yet fun- 
damental. 

The first step is to set forth the situation, show- 
ing the possibilty of conflict, introducing the ex- 
planatory matter which is necessary to an under- 
standing of that situation in such a way that a 
minor narrative question is opened up. 

The second step is to bring together the op- 
posing forces. 

The third step is to show those forces in con- 
flict, with the outcome in doubt. 

The fourth step is to show the result of that 
conflict in a conclusive act of the character, both 
as an answer to the minor narrative question of 
that scene and as a crisis in the answering of the 
main narrative question of the complete story. 

With the main narrative question set before 
the reader: “Can Cora McBride, being the sort of 
woman here shown, succeed in capturing Hap 
Ruggam?” Mr. Pelley loses no time before plung- 
ing his main character into a series of encounters. 
Here is the result for the first type of encounter: 
with an inner force at variance with the main aim 
of the story. 

The Minor Narrative Question of the Scene is: 
“Will Cora McBride decide to make the attempt 
to capture Hap Ruggam?” 

Step 1. The situation for the scene is set forth in 
lines 370 to 377, where the reader learns that 
“To Cora McBride, however, the winter 
meant only hardship, etc.” The possibility of 
conflict is definitely shown on lines 379 to 
381, where “She pictured with fluttering heart 
what it would mean to possess such a sum 
of money.” 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on lines 381 
to 383, where her practical mind raises the 
first obstacle: “but not once in her pitiful 


flight of fancy did she disregard the task 


which must be pertormed to gain that 
wealth.” 

Step 3. The clash begins on line 384 and con- 
tinues through to line 425. Before this third 
step is completed, the reader is kept in sus- 
pense by uncertainty as to the outcome. This 
is accomplished by alternately showing the 
possibility of an affirmative or a negative an- 
swer to the minor narrative question raised 
by the scene. On lines 384 to 388, it appears 
that the character will not conquer the op- 
posing forces, that the practical difficulties will 
cause a negative answer. This is Hindrance. 
On lines 389 to 427, it appears that the char- 
acter will overcome the opposing forces, that 
Cora McBride determines that the benefits 
to be gained will justify her in taking the risk. 
This is Furtherance. 

Step 4. The conclusive act of the character is 
shown on lines 428 to 461. It is that Cora Mc- 
Bride goes upstairs, equips herself for the ad- 
venture, and leaves the house. It answers the 
Minor Narrative Question of the Scene in the 
affrmativeon lines 426 to 427:“‘Cora McBride, 
alone by her table in the kitchen that night, 
made her decision.” The Crisis at the end of 
this scene is a Furtherance of the Main Nar- 
rative Question, which is: “Can Cora Mc- 
Bride, being the sort of woman here shown, 
succeed in capturing Hap Ruggam?”’ 

So much for the first type of encounter. In 
handling the second type of encounter, a struggle 
against nature, Mr. Pelley is equally successful. 
As in the first type, he devotes to it a single 
scene. 

The Minor Narrative Question of the Scene is: 
“Can Cora McBride succeed in travelling upward 
in the great snowbound reaches of Vermont moun- 
tain country and tracking down a murderer?” 
(See lines 384 to 388.) 

Step 1. The situation for the scene is set forth in 

lines 481 to 494: “She knew the woods, etc. 
. . . . Her plan was simple; she would inves- 
tigate each group of buildings.” The possi- 
bility of conflict is definitely shown on lines 
477 to 479: “She felt a strange, wild thrill in 
the infinite out-of-doors. The woodsman’s 
blood of her father was having its little hour.” 

Step 2. The conflicting forces meeton lines 495 
to 498: “Mile after mile she covered, etc.” 

Step 3. The clash begins on line 504: “So she 
skirted the abandoned quiet of the clearing, 
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etc.” and continues through to line 641. Here 
again, Mr. Pelley keeps the reader in sus- 
pense as to the outcome, by an adroit bal- 
ancing of furthering and hindering devices. 

From line 504 to line 525, the odds are in 
favor of Cora McBride. This is Furtherance. 

From line 526 to line 545, the probability is 
that Cora will be unsuccessful. This is Hin- 
drance. 

From lines 546 to 584, Mr. Pelley takes su- 
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lines 649 to 652: “Something told her in- 
tuitively that she stood face to face at last 
with what she had travelled all that moun- 
tain wilderness to find.” The possibility of 
conflict is definitely shown on lines 652 to 
658: “Yet with sinking heart it also came to 
her. . . . she must face him in her exhausted 
condition and at once make that tortuous re- 
turn trip to civilization. There would be no 
one to help her.” 


perb advantage of the suspense he has Step 2. The conflicting forces meet on lines 668 


created to show the passage of time. Very 
adroitly and artistically he does this, so that 


to 670: “‘A living body sprang suddenly upon 
her, etc.” 


when he again takes the reader back to Cora Step 3. Theclash beginson line 669 to 1176. It is 


McBride, no explanation is needed to account 
for the change in her condition. To detail it 
gradually might weary the reader. 

Step g. Having accomplished this passage of 
time, Mr. Pelley again shows Cora McBride 
now exhausted. Lines 585 to 647 are con- 
cerned with showing the effect of the en- 
counter upon the character. 

The conclusive act of the character is 
shown on lines 641 to 647. It is that “Like 
some wild creature of those winter woods, the 
woman clumped and stumbled around the 
main shack, seeking the door. Finding it, she 
stopped; the snowshoe slipped from beneath 
her arm; one numb hand groped for the log 
door-casing in support; the other fumbled for 
the revolver.” 

It answers the Narrative Question of the 
Scene in the affirmative. The reader knows, 
now, that in her conflict with nature, Cora 
McBride has been successful, and that she 
has tracked down the murderer, because in 
line 648 he reads: “Tracks led into that 
cabin.” 

The Crisis at the end of this scene is a 
HINDRANCE of the Main Narrative Ques- 
tion, “Can Cora McBride, being the sort of 


marked by a series of crises, the outcome of 
the struggle ever in doubt. 

On line 672, the gun was twisted from her 
raw, red fingers.” This is a hindrance, because 
we know (see line 387) that the murderer “had 
killed a second time to gain his freedom and 
would stop at nothing again.” Failure is 
probable. 

On line 952, she recovers the revolver. This 
is a Furtherance; for we know (see line 130) 
that the reward will be given for the mur- 
derer “dead or alive,” and on line 869 “She 
realized she must use that gun with deadly 
effect if it were to come again into her pos- 
session.” Success is probable. 

On line 1063 there is a Hindrance, the cul- 
mination of the crisis beginning on line 1000. 
“The McBride woman was trying to find the 
nerve to fire. She could not.” “For the second 
time the revolver was twisted from her raw 
fingers.”” Failure is again probable. 

On line 1116 there is another Furtherance 
“Outlined in the window aperture against 
the low-hung moon, Martin Wiley, the mur- 
dered sheriff, was staring into the cabin!” 
Success is again probable from this interven- 
tion. 


woman here shown, succeed in capturing Hap Step 4. The result of the encounter, as it affects 


Ruggam?”’ because at this point in the story, 
Cora McBride is exhausted physically, and 
her courage has been sapped by fatigue. 

To the third type of encounter, with a human 
enemy, Mr. Pelley again brings mastery of meth- 
od. A single scene suffices. 

The Minor Narrative Question of the Scene is: 
“Can Cora McBride, encountering Hap Ruggam, 
succeed in capturing him?” 

Step 1. The situation for the scene is set forth in 
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the main character is shown on lines 1185 to 
1185. “The sheriff and his men found the 
McBride woman, her clothing half-torn from 
her body, her features powder-marked and 
blood-stained, but she was game to the last, 
woman fashion, weeping only now that all 
was over.” The conclusive act of the char- 
acter is shown on lines 1167 to 1177. It is that 
Cora McBride ties her prisoner securely. It 
answers in the affirmative the Narrative 
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Question of the Scene: “Can Cora McBride, 
encountering Hap Ruggam, succeed in cap- 
turing him?” 

This final scene differs from the preceding ones 
in one essential particular. In the preceding 
scenes, the answer to the minor narrative 
question of the scenes was a crisis which left the 
main narrative question of the complete story 
unanswered. In the final scene, however, the act 
which answers the minor narrative question of 
that scene, “Can Cora McBride, encountering 
Hap Ruggam, succeed in capturing him?” also 
answers the main narrative question of the com- 
plete story, “Can Cora McBride, being the sort 
of woman here shown, succeed in capturing Hap 
Ruggam?”’ 

An examination of the scenes in the Body of 
Mr. Pelley’s story shows that from the point of 
view of narrative interest, his incidents are well 
selected and well organized. 

But something must be achieved besides nar- 
rative interest in order to cause, in the mind of the 
reader, the effect the author wishes: 

(a) in regard to Setting 

(4) in regard to Characterization.° 

The Setting will be most successful when it gives 
the Time, the Place, and the Social Atmosphere. 

The character portrayal will be most successful 
when it shows: 

(a) the appearance of the characters 

(4) their background 

(c) their character traits as revealed by their 

“reactions to various stimuli. These reac- 
tions may be either physical, intellectual, 
emotional, or spiritual. 

Throughout the story, Mr. Pelley never loses 
sight of these requirements. The atmosphere of 
the Vermont village and the Vermont countryside 
permeates the story. The old Civil war veteran 
who is sheriff, lines 1 to 77; the liveryman, lines 68 
to 71; the excitement over the escape, lines 78 to 
218; the personalities, lines 548 to §59; are all 
authentic, made so by the artistic sifting in of de- 
tail. The scenes are clearly differentiated as in the 
drama. There are five of them, with the time and 
place clearly indicated. 

Place Hour Season 
1. The postoffice, New 9:00 A.M. Nov. 11, 
New England town lines 1 to §2 


2. Newspaper office, afew min- Oct. 27, 
same town utes before _ lines 78 to 
going topress 212 


3. McBride house, evening Oct. 27, 
same town lines 228 to 461 

4. Countryside, near _ night Oct. 27, 
same town lines 462 to 647 

5. Cabin of the Green night Oct. 28, 
Mountain Club, lines 648 to 
near same town 1203 


Very carefully, throughout the story, Mr. Pelley 

keeps the figure of Cora McBride before the 

reader. She is the main character; it is her story. 

The reader learns about her these details: 

line 237. She is shown as a full-blown, red- 
blooded athletic girl. 

line 267 “The tragedy that took the vim out of 
Cora, stole the ruddy glow from her 
girlish features and made her middle- 
aged in a twelve-month.” 

line 476 She is shown as “‘a weird figure against 
the eerie whiteness.” 

line 588 Sheisshown again as “the staggering, 
bedraggled apparition.” 

lines 600-610 Further details of her appearance are 
given. 
Throughout the story these details continue to 
be sifted in. They are to be found on lines $93, 
601, 825, 1064, and finally on lines 1186 to 1187. 
Skilfully, too, Mr. Pelley sifts in those details of 
of Cora’s background which the reader should be 
aware of in order to understand her ability in her 
need to cope with the various obstacles. He shows 
line 238 that she was an “athletic girl.” 
line 232 that she had been bookkeeper in the 
local garage. 

line 239 that she “had driven cars in the days 
when steering wheels manipulated by 
women were offered as clinching proof 
that society was headed for the dogs.” 

line 25g that “Cora quickly demonstrated the 
same furious enthusiasm for home- 
making and motherhood that she had 
for athletics and carburetors.” 

Her character traits he reveals to us through her 
reactions to different stimuli. 

She is courageous but practical, line 381. 

She acts instantly upon a decision, line 428. 

She thrills to the infinite out-of-doors, line 477. 

She is full of womanly tenderness 

toward her husband, line 355 
to all suffering humanity, lines 1042 to 1053. 

At last, true to her sex, she collapses, weeping, 

when the danger is over, line 1188. 
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Hap Ruggam, too, is made to live and breathe. 
His appearance is made clear, lines 697 to 702. 

The salient identifying features of the mis- 
mated eyes is emphasized throughout. “His eyes 
aren’t mates,” line 210, 

Reference is made to them again on lines 336, 
701, 716, 915, and 1017. His background is that of 
the Lost Nation countryside, of gone-to-seed 
stock. He is a brawler, brutal; mentally he is un- 
derdeveloped, lines 148 to 212. Throughout the 
scene in the cabin he is consistent in his actions 
and reactions. 

In organizing his incidents for narrative in- 
terest; in portraying characters who are human, 
life-like, and consistent; and in giving definite 
background and atmosphere, Mr. Pelley sets a 
high standard of craftsmanship. Only one possible 
objection arises in the mind of the critic. In setting 
forth his situation in that portion of the story 
which we have agreed to call The Beginning, Mr. 
Pelley employs three scenes. Are all of these neces- 
sary? The scene in the newspaper office and the 
scene in the McBride home are essential to the 
understanding of the situation and everything in- 
volved in that situation. The first scene, in the 
post-office, at first blush would seem unessential. 
But this is not the case. This scene contributes 
two values definitely. It focusses the attention of 


the reader immediately upon Cora McBride; a 
thing which could not be done by beginning the 
story with the second scene, in the newspaper of- 
fice; but its chief gain is from the point of view of 
plausibility. All doubt as to the plausibility of the 
incidents in the Body of the story is anticipated 
and swept aside, because the reader has seen the 
check; he has read the letter; and to combat his 
skepticism he has the Sheriff’s comment on line 
74, that the whole occurrence is “one o’ the Lord’s 
miracles.”’ Also his mind has been prepared skill- 
fully; he begins with a feeling that Cora McBride 
must be an unusual person. There is an added 
gain, too, in the atmosphere of the quiet New 
England village which helps toward this authen- 
ticity. For those writers who still feel that, the 
Opening could have been condensed without ar- 
tistic loss, there is presented an interesting prob- 
lem, an inviting “Case in Craftsmanship.” 

Taken as a whole, however, THE FACE IN 
THE WINDOW is a story which any aspiring 
writer may well examine with a view to perfecting 
his own craftsmanship. To teachers, to editors, 
and to writers at any stage of progress, it will be 
interesting ‘as illustrating particularly a crafts- 
man’s handling of the different kinds of en- 
counters. 


John Gallishaw 


By Witiram Dorsty KENNEDY 


H™ is the mere skeleton of robust and 
amazing biography—the outline of the 
life story of John Gallishaw: 

He was born in Newfoundland, the son of 


a sea-captain of French ancestry; passed a 


boyhood full of adventure, from the occa- 
sion of a hair-breadth escape from the Gal- 
veston flocd to a trip as a stow-away to the 
seal-fishing grounds; then, a: a youth, he 
became a timber-scaler deep in the New- 
foundland woods near the tip of Notre Dame 
Bay, and later, keeper of a trading post, 
bank clerk, editor of a railroad news maga- 
zine, rancher in California, farmer in New 
Hampshire, gold miner in South America, 


secretary to Premier Borden of Canada, 
secretary to the Progressive National Com- 
mittee during Roosevelt’s campaign for the 
Presidency in 1912; he holds now honorable 
discharge from four armies, has been 
wounded by machine-gun bullet, shrapnel, 
shell, gas, and bayonet, and twice torpedoed 
on the high seas; is wearer of the Mons star, 
author of “Trenching at Gallipoli” and of 
articles and short-stories in many maga- 
zines; one-time assistant Dean of Harvard 
College, teacher of English at Harvard and 
the University of California, he has even- 
tually become director of his own school of 
short-story writing in Cambridge. 
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Happily, after this wild shuffle of fate, 
Mr. Gallishaw has been dealt a hand that he 
likes. He has emerged from these years of 
wandering and campaigning and fighting a 
quiet, seasoned scholar, a relentless research 
worker and a well-known teacher of creative 
writing. 

He brings far more than a keen sense of 
dramatic values out of his adventurous past. 
He has done what few mer have done before : 
after attaining success as a writer he has 
painstakingly retraced his steps to a study 
of the fundamentals.of his craft and the 
teaching of English Composition in college 
by a method which he himself evolved. 

Out of this and out of his opportunities to 
observe the origin and spread of new educa- 
tional theories, particularly in the Graduate 
Schools of Harvard, he has conceived an 
original approach to the artistic problems of 
the fiction writer, in an attempt to shift the 
overload of dogma with which instruction 
in creative writing is almost everywhere 
encumbered. 

It would be folly to attempt to summarize 
in a few words Mr. Gallishaw’s method of 
attack. During the coming year he will 
develop it month by month in his series of 
analyzed short-stories. Let it suffice to say 
that his method is based on the conception 





that the author has three materials to work 
with and only three: setting, characteriza- 
tion, and involvements of situation, and 
that the seizing and sustaining of reader 
interest governs the blending of the three 
along the course of the narrative. Certain 
laws of structure will inevitably emerge as a 
number of short-stories are studied, but to 
permit these laws to become too binding is to 
misdirect the talent of the writer. 

It is Mr. Gallishaw’s contention, arising 
from his experience in teaching short-story 
writing, that the study of structure and 
artistic handling of materials should go hand 
in hand. 

By accompanying his structural analysis 
with an exposition of a phase of English 
composition which up to this time has re- 
mained almost untouched even in the most 
advanced study — Dramatization, or this 
blending of setting and characterization along 
the course of a narrative—he is able to break 
down a story for analysis and yet give his 
students something beside a pile of bones for 
models. 

A constantly growing group of educators 
as well as writers are watching his progress 
with interest that is akin to hope. THE 
Wrirer has the distinction of presenting 
him before a larger audience. 


Talks on Practical Authorship 


By RicHarp Bow.Lanp KIMBALL 


X1I—The Familiar Essay— 


E should by this time have a fairly 

clear idea of what constitutes a short 
story, a novel, a play. There remains a brief 
consideration of the familiar essay. In all 
literature, the familiar essay represents 
rather an advanced stage of culture. When 
people become too sophisticated to be en- 
tirely satisfied with the story form or to be 
intrigued with the world outside them they 


The Special Article 


turn naturally to the world within, and give 
out their own personal reactions. We might 
expect that such work would be tinged with 
philosophy, would perhaps be enriched with 
literary allusions and would smack of scholar- 
ship. It would possess as its most character- 
istic flavor the personality of the writer 
directly expressed. 

The essay in prose is somewhat compar- 
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able to subjective poetry in verse. The writer 
of the familiar essay gives the reaction life 
has made on him in small matters or in large, 
so that the form is loose, ductile, and may be 
extremely rambling and discursive; but even 
here a certain unity must be observed. The 
writer must know what he is writing about. 
He must realize that he is presenting some 
given idea, and it is his pleasure to play with 
it for his own delectation and the delectation 
of his readers. It may be a mere fancy, as in 
Charles Lamb’s famous essay on roast pig, or 
a character sketch, as Lamb’s equally famous 
picture of Mrs. Battle, or it may be the regis- 
tration of a mood, as in Lamb’s “Dream 
Children”. It may be almost pure descrip- 
tion, as in Hazlitt’s famous description of a 
prize-fight. 

I should like to make as clear as possible 
the kind of unity an essay should possess. 
Let us imagine we decide to write an essay 
on old ladies. We select the subject because 
old ladies have made a certain impression on 
us and we want to communicate that im- 
pression to our readers. We are familiar with 
the orthodox opinion that old age is unlovely, 
but for certain reasons we feel that old age 
may be very beautiful. Possibly we have met 
old ladies who produced on us an impression 
of extreme charm. Possibly we are identify- 
ing ourselves with the subject more deeply 
than we know, and are trying to defend the 
state of old age which in the natural order of 
events we ourselves are approaching. 

So we become a defender of old age, point- 
ing out to the reader how charming it may 
be, how peaceful, how beautiful. We fortify 
our opinions by descriptions of old ladies 
from literature, short but trenchant and to 
the point; we tell an illustrative story or two 
about old ladies we have known. At the end 
of the essay, if it is successful, we should have 
converted a certain proportion of our readers 
to the belief that old age might be lovely. We 
have given them a few new things to think 
about, and even if their conversion is not 
complete we have done the essay with such 
charm that our readers have enjoyed reading 
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it, even though they entirely disagree with 
our conclusions. 

The essay forms one of the glories of Eng- 
lish literature, and curiously enough here in 
America it is exemplified more than we real- 
ize by the multifarious column-conductors 
writing in our daily press. If one stops to 
think of it, he is surprised by the amount of 
good stuff turned out by our column-conduc- 
tors—the quips and quiddities, the erudition, 
the illuminative reactions to life. These men 
for the most part are sensitive, cultivated, 
and have a highly developed sense of form. 
It is cause for congratulation that the tradi- 
tion of the English essay is carried on here in 
America by the daily press—one of the few 
things for which the American press can be 
praised. 

The vitality of the essay depends in part 
on its form, on the fact that the author can 
let himself go. It possesses what has been 
called the antiseptic quality of style. It 
shades insensibly into other forms—aphoris- 
tic literature such as Bacon and Montaigne, 
confessions and journals such as Amiel’s and 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s. If a man poured out his 
soul on paper, giving it form, he might have 
difficulty in selling it during his lifetime, but 
if it were preserved and printed the chances 
are it would outlive a thousand stories that 
enjoyed great vogue during their ephemeral 
hour. These unclassifiable forms of literature 
at their best are vital, because they have 
beauty of expression and sincerity of emo- 
tion. They are human documents thrown 
into artistic form. 

Many writers who start with an ideal to do 
their best find themselves forced for finan- 
cial reasons to practice a consciously popu- 
lar art, either in fiction or general feature 
articles. Hitherto I have pre-supposed that 
the writer’s aim is primarily to please him- 
self, assuming that if he succeeded in this he 
would find readers of a similar temperament 
to enjoy his work with him. If he is so eccen- 
trically constituted that nobody will ap- 
preciate his work except himself, then he will 
have to be contented with himself as his sole 
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reader; but if his work falls into that twilight 
zone between popular art and an absolutely 
unique appeal, he need not despair of a 
hearing. Possibly never before has the field 
been so hospitable to work of the highest 
type. The most realistic work or the most 
fantastic experiments stand a good chance of 
getting a hearing. 

Publishers stand ready to print novels 
even of an eccentric type, because that type 
of novel has been found profitable within 
the last few years. There are many dramatic 
organizations animated by artistic ideals 
that are anxious to make experiments in the 
play form, and there are probably a dozen 
magazines printed in English that would 
accept stories, sketches, and studies of a 
type almost unheard of a few years ago. In 
many cases these magazines do not pay for 
contributions and among those that do the 
payment is small, two cents a word being the 
maximum. The important point is that there 
now exist opportunities for writers who are 
willing to follow their ideal on a diet of hope 
and oatmeal. 

I personally do not believe that great art 
need be unappreciated by the great public, 
or that what is unappreciated by the great 
public is: necessarily great art. Bocaccio, 
Cervantes, Rabelais, Shakspere were surely 
popular as well as great. They treated big 
human themes with such an abundance of 
vitality that persons who had no knowledge 
of technical form would just naturally be 
interested. It is always possible for a great 
artist to arise who will make a great popular 
success. 

Most writers, however, are forced into 
what Stevenson describes as base capitula- 
tions. In the quest for material success they 
visualize their audience and write down to 
it. George M. Cohan unblushingly confesses 
that he writes his plays for an audience com- 
posed of fourteen-year-old boys. He says 
that when in doubt he waves the American 
flag, and he has made a list of stock jokes 
that never fail to win a laugh. Robert W. 
Chambers is perhaps the most flagrant ex- 





ample of a man of real ability who habitually 
writes to tickle the ears of the groundlings. 
There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween trying to exemplify a great popular 
art and feeding your readers distorted pic- 
tures of life because you think that will be 
pleasing to them. 

Other writers are forced into a different 
sort of compromise. They do the best that is 
in them for its own sake, and also write 
purely commercial stuff to pay the landlord. 
It would seem an easy thing to write a typi- 
cal magazine story, and yet the danger is that 
it would fail to interest a real writer suffi- 
ciently for him to carry it through. My own 
feeling is that most of the magazine writers 
are doing the best they can. They take them- 
selves and their work seriously and consider 
it significant, although very few other per- 
sons would. 

Another way of paying the landlord is 
through writing special-feature articles. This 
is easier work than magazine fiction. It does 
not call for so much invention, the material 
being ready to the writer’s hands. I do not 
mean to intimate that the special-feature 
writer does not have to mould his material 
into a compact mass that will hit the target 
he aims at. If he is writing an article about 
the shame of the cities, for example, he must 
dig out his data about the municipal cor- 
ruption and throw it into a form at once 
varied and unified. If he is writing an article 
about a man who has learned the secret of 
extracting sunshine from cucumbers, he must 
realize that he is writing a character sketch 
and use the powers of characterization he 
has developed through writing fiction. The 
special-feature writer must visualize his 
audience, for if his article fails to interest the 
general reader it is of no use at all. 

The field for special-feature articles 1s al- 
most unlimited. The honorarium runs from 
five dollars a column paid by the local news- 
paper to substantial remuneration paid by 
the great popular magazines, such as the 
American or the Saturday Evening Post. A 
man who can handle competently a subject 
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of public interest is in great demand, and 
within the last few years a large group of 
such men has been developed, starting away 
back in the so-called muck-raking days. 
These men in some cases were fiction writers 
who had failed, in other cases were graduate 
newspaper reporters. The special-feature 
writer has at least the satisfaction of exercis- 
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ing craftsmanship, if not art. At his best, he 
influences public sentiment, as Ida Tarbell 
undoubtedly did with her history of the 
Standard Oil Company. In the highest type 
of feature writer, it is difficult to tell where 
the superjournalist ends and the creative 
artist begins. 
To be continued 


Magazine Articles Wanted 


The editor of Harper's Magazine says: 
“We have often wondered why so many 
more stories than articles are submitted to 
Harper's. In an average issue we print three 
stories and from six to nine articles—which 
would seem to indicate that the chance for 
acceptance is twice or three times as good for 
an article as for a story. We receive, on the 
other hand, only about one article for every 
five or six stories. The editors of other 
magazines, we believe, would agree with us 
that the authors of the country show a 
disproportionate amount of zeal for the 
writing of fiction as opposed to articles. 
“There is as much credit in the writing of an 
excellent article as in that of an excellent 
story; as much to appeal to a writer’s feeling 
for craftsmanship; and (if we leave out of 
consideration a few fiction writers who re- 
ceive enormous prices) as much, or nearly as 


much, financial reward. Perhaps the fact that 
the topic of an article and the authority with 
which the author speaks are factors in de- 
termining its availability for publication, and 
that many excellent topics are out of the 
reach of most writers, has something to do 
with the situation. Harper readers, for. in- 
stance, would probably enjoy a really illu- 
minating paper on Senator Borah and his 
mental processes; but how likely is a young 
man in Springfield, Massachusetts, or a 
young woman in St. Louis, to be equipped 
to write it? Yet there are scores of topics, and 
not all demand such specialized knowledge. 

“Tt might not be a bad idea to hold a prize 
contest for articles, to call attention to the 
opportunity for really able writers who can 
write brilliantly on topics of vital and timely 
interest on which they have, or can secure, 
authoritative information.” 
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Gueer practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to yoin in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
7,000 words. 





CAN CREATIVE WRITING BE TAUGHT? 


In beginning the series of republished 
short-stories with Mr. Gallishaw’s line-by- 
line criticism THe Wrrrer embarks on a 
novel undertaking which it is hoped will ex- 


pand and develop through the ensuing 
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months and years. Its two-fold object is to 
establish standards and to teach. 


The short-story has suffered greatly from 
the lack of general criticism which the novel, 
the play, and the poem have always enjoyed. 
Too often the rejection slip or the check from 
the editor are the only critiques which the 
writer receives on his work. There even ex- 
ists a widespread disagreement as to what 
constitutes a short story. It is easier for a 

man to make his name known by the pub- 
lication of one fair novel than by the pub- 
lication of a dozen excellent short stories. 
Because of the lack of a forum where differ- 
ences of opinion and definition can be fought 
out, the short-story is without honor in its 
own right. 


Naturally the establishing of standards of 
whole excellence among all the short stories 
published is impossible, but much may be 
accomplished by the painstaking study of 
the craftsmanlike handling of certain specific 
artistic problems in stories selected for the 
purpose. From this point of view—the set- 
ting of trustworthy standards of excellence 
of the short-story as a literary form—THE 
Writer’s experiment must have time to 
work itself out and its success depends in 
large measure on the extent of the interest 
taken by writers in the undertaking. 


There is little doubt, however, of its im- 
mediate educational value. 

It has often been said by those whose 
opinion is worthy of respect that creative 
writing can not be taught. The only possible 
reply is that proper teaching material has 
never been available. The dogmatic method 
has been too much used, in face of the fact 
that creative writing of its very nature will 
eternally defy dogmatic treatment. This is 
not the fault of the teacher, for no one man in 
his span of life can evolve and test an educa- 
tional program, based upon the original 
sources from which alone the student can 
draw inspiration, covering the manifold 
artistic problems which a writer must face in 
the creation of a single short-story. 
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If resourcefulness and eclecticism and 
the ability to select the best are the meas- 
ures of the quality of all creative work, there 
must be in teaching an evenness of emphasis 
on al the manifold alternatives open to the 
student in his selection of material. Since 
fiction is as broad as life itself such alterna- 
tives are legion and no one man can know 
them all, to say nothing of giving an even 
emphasis to all in text-book or lecture. 

This goes far to explain why the appren- 
ticeship method of learning to write is and 
always has been the best. The successful 
writer who, in encouraging his protegé, says, 
“Why don’t you try this?” is stimulating 
that resourcefulness which the teacher who 
says to his student, “Do this!” is thwarting. 
Unfortunately, few writers indeed are given 
the rare opportunity to profit by this method 
of instruction. 

It is THe Wrirer’s hope to discover an 
equivalent to the apprenticeship method, and 
we feel that Mr. Gallishaw’s new approach 
puts us within striking distance of our goal. 
It will,furnish a focal point for discussion in 
which we hope successful writers, editors, 
and teachers will join. If the interest is keen 
enough and the criticism and discussion of 
Mr. Gallishaw’s conclusions are sufficiently 
insistent, it will be possible to create in the 
course of years a tried and tested body of 
teaching material of great value to the world 
of letters. In any event it is probable that 
few writers can fail to profit from the run- 
ning fire of detailed criticism directed at 
visible examples of craftsmanship which Mr. 
Gailishaw and others will conduct. 

If the student writer and the experienced 
author as well will accept the proposition 
that the only way to learn to write is to write 
and rewrite and, further, that any work of 


creative imagination contains the germ of 


something better, and if he will patiently at- 
tempt month after month to apply to his 
own work the principles which Mr. Galli- 
shaw draws out of these republished stories, 
that work can not fail to grow in excellence. 

In summary, then, THE Wrirer’s ex- 
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periment should provide an immediate re- 
current stimulus to writers who are actively 
at work. If it draws fire enough from writers, 
editors, and critics, it should in addition 
evolve after a period of time a body of teach- 
ing material of permanent value and set up 
standards of excellence in craftsmanship not 
now existent. Mr. Gallishaw has fired the 
first shot. 

Tue Writer stands ready to publish re- 
turn volleys; this month it is opening a de- 
partment called Tue Forum. In it will be 
published any letter which makes a contri- 
bution to our common cause. 

W. D. K. 


Tuis first number of the “new” WriTER, with 
an augmented staff, new features, a new 
dress, and a new cover design, is only a sug- 
gestion of what the “new” WrirTeER is going 
to be. As announced in the September num- 
ber, the staff is now reorganized, with Wil- 
liam H. Hills, founder of the magazine, re- 
suming his old place as editor; Margaret 
Gordon as assistant editor; John Gallishaw, 
formerly Assistant Dean of Harvard College 
and of the English Department of Harvard 
and the University of California, as con- 
tributing editor, conducting a department 
showing how the Case Method can be applied 
to the improvement of craftsmanship in 
creative writing; and William Dorsey Ken- 
nedy, Assistant Dean of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, as managing 
editor. The features that have made the 
Writer useful for nearly forty years under 
one control will be retained and other new 
features will be added, to make the magazine 
still more interesting and helpful. to its 
readers. Its conductors particularly hope 
that writers generally will regard it as a 
mouthpiece at their disposal for anything 
they have to say to other writers, and that 
they will help make the magazine a true 
authors’ forum, for the free expression of 
ideas, suggestions, and opinions regatding 
subjects of special interest to members of the 
writing craft. 
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Is Newspaper Work Good Training for 


Writing Fiction? 


eb: editor has asked a number of successful writers 
of Jiction what they think of newspaper work as train- 
ing for creative writing. Here are some of the replies: 


SINCLAIR LEWIS, ICONOCLAST, SPEAKS 


4 ers greatest American literary myth is 
that newspaper-training is of value for 
future creative writing. The fact is that such 
training is (always with exceptions) either 
useless or positively injurious, and for three 
reasons: 

It teaches the youngster to write hastily, 
without anticipatory thought or reflective 
revision. It teaches him to use the banali- 
ties and vulgarisms of journalism. 

It gives him the habit of taking orders as 
to what and when he shall write, so that if he 
endeavor to work independently, he will find 
it hard, or impossible, to plan his own day, 
his own story. 

As to the oft and lyrically praised ad- 
vantages of “seeing life as a reporter,” they 
seem to me a vastexaggeration. Fires—mur- 
ders—elections—shipwrecks—or rather not 
so much the very heart of these events as 
what firemen, policemen, politicians, and 
mariners say about them afterward — such 
high-lights of existence are far less important 
to a genuinely creative writer than the 
steady, unmelodramatic, daily life, which 
may be uninteresting as immediate news, 
but which forms the basis of all veritable 
poetry, fiction, or criticism. 

It is true that many of the most admirable 
creative writers have been journalists— 


an Irvin Cobb, a Dickens, a Mencken, a Dr. 


Johnson, a Dreiser, a Mark Twain, a James 
Branch Cabell, an Arnold Bennett. But all 
these men had the creative itch, and they 
turned, at first, to newspaper-work to satisfy 
it. With each of them there is no proof that 
they might not have done quite as well, per- 
haps far better, had they not merely spent 
half an hour in chronicling the misadven- 
ture of Mrs. Eliza Stebbins who bit her hus- 
band, but instead have known Mrs. Stebbins 
longer and more intimately, and thus more 
poignantly have realized the magnificent 
tragedy of that biting. 

I know this: the following never had the 
blessed advantages of being trained by a 
hard-boiled city editor, yet they have done 
not so badly, not so much worse than most 
contributors to the Cosmopolitan and the 
Post: 

Homer, Dante, Shakespere, Goethe, Cer- 
vantes, Tolstoi, Flaubert. 

But perhaps this sort of life is unfair. Let 
us take the contemporaries; let us list our 
present rivals who are sore suffering from 
not having been trained to remark, “It is 
alleged that the prisoner was found in pos- 
session of a revolver”: 

Edith Wharton, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
John Galsworthy, Thomas Hardy, Joseph 
Conrad (yes, he is dead, yet so living!), Re- 
becca West, Michael Arlen, E. M. Forster, 
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May Sinclair, Hugh Walpole, Margaret 
Kennedy (of that Constant Nymph whose 
most constant admirer I venture to proclaim 
myself), Elinor Wylie 

But why go on? Rethingi is to be proved by 
lists. As I have suggested that perhaps the 
people who have been newspapermen might 
well have been more competent writers with- 
out that training, so it might be answered 
that all of these authors ungraced by journal- 
ism might be greater if they Aad had news- 
paper training. And I am quite sure that 
some newspaper proponent will remind me 
that of the people in this list, Rebecca West 
has been a journalist in the sense that her 
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reviews of fiction for the English weeklies: 
were for many years her chief occupation.’ 

Lists—absurd! But I wish I might add 
one (only it would be too treacherously un- 
kind) of the men and women who are “doing 
pretty fairly well” as star authors of cheap 
magazines, and who might, without the 
glibness of newspaper experience, be doing 
gloriously; of the forlorn hacks who every 
year or two try to break away from the city 
desk and to write honestly, but who find, in 
their lonely shacks, that they can do nothing 
without the admonitory voice of the editor. 

So! 

Sinclair Lewis. 


IRVIN S. COBB’S SIX POINTS 


I think highly of it for these reasons: 

(1) It teaches the beginner promptness. 

(2) It teaches the beginner to marshal his 
facts in their proper sequence. 

(3) It gives facility in acquiring local 
color. 


(4) It strengthens the powers of observa- 
tion. 
(5) It is good mental discipline. 
(6) It gives facility with the tools of the 
writing world. 
Irvin 8. Cobb. 


GOOD FOR A TIME-—-FLOYD DELL 


I think newspaper work is very good 
training for a fiction writer, but it should not 
last too long, as after a time it seems to have 
an effect of creating timidity, by giving the 
newspaper writer an exaggerated sense of the 
gulf between his accustomed kind of writ- 
ing and fiction. He comes to respect fiction 
too much to be at ease in writing it. Also, to 


subordinate one’s will and taste for too long 
a time to that of an editor is bad training 
for a fiction writer. But this is a case of 
having too much of a good thing. A few 
years of newspaper training is the best thing 
in the world for an ambitious and enetgetic 
young writer. 


Floyd Dell. 


ZOLA AND DICKENS WERE GLORIFIED REPORTERS-——ARCHIE BELL 


I consider newspaper training the best 
training for the writer of fiction, likewise for 
the. playwright. Note the case of two great 
novelists of the recent past: Emile Zola and 
Charles Dickens. What were they in the last 
analysis but glorified reporters? They wrote 
down either what they had seen, or what 
any of us might have seen, and did it with 
the clarity of vision and minute observation 
that the newspaper reporter should strive to 
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develop—exactly what he does strive to 
attain if properly guided by his city editor, 
I believe there is no profession that brings 
a man or woman into such close contact 
with varying human nature, at the same 
time prompting the eternal question, “How 
could I best convey what I have seen to 
others by means of the written word?” 


Archie Bell. 


























INTOXICATING——-ARTHUR STRINGER 


My conviction is that newspaper work, 
and by this I refer particularly to metropoli- 
tan newspaper work, stands one of the most 
valuable aids for fiction writing. It gives con- 
tacts, stimulating contacts, with actuality. 
But, like other intoxicants, it should be used 





sparingly. Two years in journalistic harness 
is good training; three years of it is a peril. 
Its greatest danger is that it gives scant time 
for meditation, and it is out of meditation 
that the mightier things of the pen are 
evolved. Arthur Stringer. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD DO IT—-WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


I believe that newspaper experience is 
good for any writer. It teaches him brevity, 
which to my notion is the soul of style. 
Heaven knows, I have n’t any style, but at 
least newspaper writing makes for clarity, 


PETER B. KYNE PREFERS 


I have no decided opinion to express re- 
garding the value of newspaper work as a 
training for fiction writers; in fact, I think 
that it would not be any more conducive to 
good fiction writing than training in a lum- 
ber and shipping office, as I was trained, or 
in a garage, or a department store, or any- 
where else. The people who write are the 


and that is something. Anyway, I believe it 
is a good scheme for every man to work on a 
newspaper once in his life, no matter what 
he does afterward. 

W. A. White. 


LUMBER AND SHIPPING 


people who have a peculiar faculty for ob- 
serving life and for seeing the comedy and 
tragedy which are not apparent to other 
people. Added to this gift, they have the 
ability to express themselves in graceful, 
simple language, and that is what makes a 
writer. 


Peter B. Kyne. 


NOT MUCH HELP IN FICTION——SOPHIE KERR 


I feel that newspaper work by its many 
and varied contacts gives a young writer 
much material which would be difficult to 
get in any other way. I do not think it helps 
him to learn to write fiction, though it does 


give some valuable training in writing special 
articles. Sophie Kerr Underwood. 

[Next month Albert Payson Terhune, Ben 
Ames Williams, and others will continue the 
discussion.] 


The Manuscript Market 


eer information as to the present special needs of various periodi- 
cals comes directly from the editors. Particulars as to conditions of 
prize offers should be sought from those offering the prizes. Before sub- 
mitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers should examine a copy 


of the magazine in question.| 


Harper’s Macazine—4¢g East Thirty-third street, 
New York, which observed its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary with its September issue, seeks articles 


on particular subjects only from those who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to those subjects or 
fields of investigation, so that about the only 
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open market offered by the magazine is the record 
of personal experience and the short story, of from 
4,000 to 7,000 words. 

Garven & Home Bui_pEr—Garden City, N. Y., 
is the new title, beginning with the October issue, 
of the Garden Magazine and Home Builder. The 
magazine aims to help the average home owner to 
live more comfortably, both indoors and outdoors, 


pointing out to him how he can take advantage of 


modern inventions, and by using appliances in the 
house and the most refined plants for outdoors 
obtain the greatest esthetic delights. The maga- 
zine is not really in any special need of manu- 
scripts, having on hand sufficient material for 
eight months. 

THe Country GentrLemMan—Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, which is now published 
monthly, beginning with the September issue, 
uses articles, of from 2,500 to 3,000 words, deal- 
ing with general or specific aspects of farming or 
country life; short items, of from 300 to 1,000 
words, about all the practical branches of agri- 
culture; short stories, not exceeding 7,500 words, 
having outdoor or country background; serials, of 
from 60,000 to 75,000 words, of outdoor life; in- 
spirational articles and short practical items for 
its woman’s department; some short verse; and 
jokes and humorous verse for its Chaff depart- 
ment. 

Hersert HunGerrorp writes that about six 
years ago when the Boys’ Magazine quit buying new 
stories and began reprinting old ones he resigned 
as editor of the magazine and told the publisher 
that he believed the magazine would fail under 


that policy. The magazine is now in the hands of 


a receiver, and Mr. Hungerford is in Smethport, 
organizing a company which expects to purchase 
the magazine at the sheriff’s sale. The Company 
hopes to resume publishing the Boys’ Magazine 
with the November issue, with Mr. Hungerford 
as editor. He intends to make it a top-notch ad- 
venture-story magazine, profusely illustrated, 
with very few features and a good two-color 
cover. The Company will use good paper, employ 
first-class artists, and pay top rates to authors. 
Mr. Hungerford will use two thrilling serials in 
each issue, and at least two or twelve short 
stories, preferring adventure and humorous stories. 
All contributions should be sent to Mr. Hunger- 
ford, at Smethport, Penn. 

Massey & Massey Company, manufacturing 
chemists—/2/4 Webster avenue, Chicago, are again 





in the market for “Billy Freezem” blotter sayings. 
Writers should send for instructions and sample 
blotters before submitting material. The Com- 
pany pays from three to four cents a word for us- 
able material; for usable ideas a minimum of $1.50 
each is paid; sometimes more, if the idea is un- 
usually good. Mr. Kline, the secretary, says that 
a previous announcement brought hundreds of 
inquiries, but that many writers sent material 
without bothering to find out just what type of 
sayings were desired, and that poetry, sentiments, 
and epigrams were received in anunending stream. 
Needless to say, there was nothing in these con- 
tributions that could be used. 


PoputaR HeattH Macazine anp Cuitp WEL- 
FARE—2/9 Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is interested in securing human-interest stories 
and articles that relate to the many phases of 
health. They must be scientifically correct, as all 
material in the magazine is of a strictly technical 
nature, and is passed on for scientific accuracy by 
an editorial board of physicians and surgeons. 
Stories should be brief, tense, dramatic, personal, 
inspiring, and readable, and should contain infor- 
mation of practical value, covering a wide field 
and being of real interest, and always leaving the 
message of keeping well after the reader has 
finished the story. The magazine also wants short 
constructive articles, optimistic, and built around 
the idea of the keeping of health rather than that 
of getting well. The periodical is intended for 
general family reading, and material should be of 
such a nature that it will interest every one in the 
family, whether young or old. Stories and articles 
may contain from 600 to 1,000 words, and Jacob 
G. Cohen, the editor, promises a good rate for 
acceptable material. 


THe WuHeecer-NicHoL_son Press SeRvICE—/5 
West Forty-fourth street, New York, is in the mar- 
ket for new ideas in pictorial features which will 
be a variation from the av erage newspaper art 
work. The Syndicate is also buying many written 
features, and its need is for features for newspaper 
use. Prompt decisions will be given on all manu- 
scripts submitted. 


Date R. Van Horn asks Tue Writer to say 
that the Press Srupios—Walton, Nebraska, is in 
the market for pictures showing trapping, hunt- 
ing, and fishing scenes. Subjects must be interest- 
ing, but the size of the picture is immaterial. Good 
rates will be paid, on acceptance. 

THe Artists MopeE Ls 


AND MacGazinE—/09 
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West Forty-ninth street, New York, is in the market 
for short sketches or storiettes, not exceeding 
2,000 words, for which it will pay, on publication, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word. The magazine 
also offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the 
best amateur photograph on any subject sub- 
mitted by November 15. The photograph must be 
on glossy paper, and conform to 5 by 7 inches. 


Tue House Furnisuinc Review —7/ Murray 
street, New York, which circulates among re- 
tailers, buyers, and manufacturers, needs non- 
fiction material. The magazine aims to present 
human-interest stories, success tales, latest meth- 
ods of merchandising and salesmanship, inter- 
views with active men in the field, expositions of 
the latest developments, and historical back- 
ground — all written with vitality, freshness, and 
completeness. Length limit should be from s00 to 
2,000 words, and as many illustrations as are 
consistent should accompany each article. Pay- 
ment will be made between acceptance and pub- 
lication, at rates up to one cent a word. Contribu- 
tors who can supply usable, live articles month 
after month are especially wanted. 


Fawcetr’s Macazine — Robbinsdale, Minn., 
wants some third-person sport stories, with lots of 
action and with unusual sports situations, and 
some keen detective fiction. Manuscripts should 
not exceed 6,000 words. The magazine also wants 
biographical success stories—unusual experiences 
of picturesque men and women, accompanied by 
photographs, stories giving striking, intimate 
facts, not exceeding 1,500 words. Prompt deci- 
sions are given, and payment, at the rate of from 
two to four cents a word, is made on acceptance. 


Tue NEw YorKER—25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York, wants the best short, light, and serious 
verse that it can get; clever couplets and quatrians 
on current affairs are particularly wanted, as well 
as short satirical or semi-humorous bits of prose— 
anything from epigrams to 300-word articles. 
The magazine is still very much in the market for 
pictures and for picture ideas, with captions and 
dialogues, all with plausible situations; also plots 
and scenarios for series drawings in page and 
double-page space. The editor is looking now for 
things on fall and winter subjects, material with 
smart backgrounds—Fifth avenue and its shops, 
the drawing room, the dining room, the theatre, 
the opera, the concert hall, and so on. 


W. H. Koroep, editor and publisher of Brier 
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Srories—Philadelphia, writes that he has received 
a letter from a reader in Kentucky, who com- 
plains that he sent ten dollars and three manu- 
scripts to one Boris Nariskene, who represented 
that as associate editor of Brief Stories he had a 
large, though exclusive, class of students, and is 
very much dissatisfied with the results. Mr. 
Kofoed explains that the young man named 
served for a short time as one of the editoral 
Readers for Brief Stories, but is no longer con- 
nected with the magazine, and his present where- 
abouts are unknown. Mr. Kofoed says that one 
or two cases like that of his Kentucky corres- 
pondent have come to his attention, and he ex- 
presses his regret and resentment because the 
name of his magazine was used to win the con- 
fidence of writers. 


THE Norma INstRucTUR AND Primary PLans— 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., invites 
writers having public school teaching experience 
to submit educational articles describing unusual 
public school work that they have observed while 
visiting primary schools taught by successful 
primary teachers, using original ideas in harmony 
with the best pedagogical principles. The maga- 
zine pays one cent a word, on acceptance. 


THe Automotive Daity News—25 City Hail 
place, New York, wants feature stories concerning 
the automobile and allied industries. Stories 
should be built around a central idea, and should 
be accompanied by photographs, giving names 
and addresses of firms. The newer the idea, the 
better. The paper is planning to run regular 
features, such as the history of automotive plants, 
starting from the early days and depicting their 
romance, struggle, and success; “My Opinion Is”; 
“If I Were Boss”; “Do You Know That”; “My 
Favorite Story”; “I Remember When”; “The 
Quickest Sale I Ever Made”; and similar topics. 
Payment is made at the rate of five dollars for a 
tabloid column of fourteen and one-half inches. 
Stock photographs which writers secure without 
expense will be paid for at regular space rates; for 
special photographs that have to be taken three 
dollars each will be paid. 


Tue InpEPENDENT—9Q Arlington street, Boston, is 
in the market for very little material, excepting 
for manuscripts on significant topics of national 
or international interest, connected, if possible, 
with the news of the day. Manuscripts of this 
nature should contain from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 


Prize Offers 


} hey Pasapena Center of the Drama League 
of America announcesa Prize Play Contest for 
1925-1926, and will award two prizes — $300 for 
the best full evening play and $100 for the best 
one-act play submitted by March 1, 1926. Full 
evening plays must cover at least two hours of 
playing time, and one-act plays must not exceed 
forty-five minutes’ playing time. Plays will be 
judged as to their literary and artistic excellence, 
their dramatic quality, and their suitability for 
production in a community play house. Manu- 
scripts must be signed with a pen-name, and be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
author’s real name and address, as well as the 
title of the play, and full return postage must be 
enclosed. Manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. Ger- 
trude M. Fuller, 499 Ellis street, Pasadena, Calif., 
from whom a full set of rules for the contest may 
be obtained. 


Tue Department of Rural Social Organization 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., offers prizes of 


$100, $50, $30, and $20 for the best country-life 
plays submitted by November 1. Plays may be 
tragedy, drama, comedy, or farce, but they must 
deal sympathetically with some phase of country 
life, and must be suitable for production by 
amateur clubs. Plot and action are desired. Full- 
length plays, with from three to five acts, should 
not exceed two hours’ playing time; one-act plays 
should not occupy more than thirty or forty-five 
minutes. Plays should be typewritten and signed 
with a fictitious name, and there should be en- 
closed a sealed envelope bearing the title of the 
play and the fictitious name and containing the 
author’s real name and address. The competition 
is open to residents of the United States and 
Canada who have not had a play professionally 
produced or published in book form. A writer may 
submit three plays, but may win only one prize. 
Plays submitted may be printed or published by 
the New York State College of Agriculture and 
be played without royalty by amateurs within 
New York State. The author retains the right of 
simultaneous or subsequent publication 
where. 


else- 


THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssociATION — ?70 
Seventh avenue, New York, as a preliminary to the 


and Awards 


annual Christmas seal sale will conduct through- 
out the country an “Open Window” campaign, 
and will send on request a manual of instructions, 
in which announcement is made of three prizes, 
$50, $25, and $10, that will be awarded for the 
best photographs of window displays set up dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Harper & Brothers have awarded the prize in 
their $2,000 prize novel competition to Anne 
Parrish (Mrs. Charles A. Corliss) for her novel, 
“The Perennial Bachelor.” Four other novels were 
accepted for publication. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia 
University School of Journalism: For the Ameri- 
can novel published during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmosphere of Amer- 
ican life and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood, $1,000; for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which 
shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; 
for the best book of the year on the history of the 
United States, $2,000; for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish ser- 
vices to the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the term of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York, on forms that may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity. 

Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, and four 
prizes of $100 each, offered by Poetry (232 East 
Erie street, Chicago) for poems published in the 
magazine during the current year. Particulars in 
June Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best original treatise on the Theory of Wages, 
contest closing October 1. Particulars in May 
Wrirer. 
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Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple- 
X Magazine for experiences of readers. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Bookman prizes amounting to $250 for the best 
humorous poetry appearing in the Fun Shop, 
$125 for the period from June 1 to December 2<, 
"%- $125 for the period from December 26 to May 

1, 1926. Particulars in August Writer. 

’ Three prizes of $50 each for poems published in 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of 
$300, offered by the Chicago Trust Company for 
the best contribution on any subject relating to 
business development and the modern trust 
company. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $20,000 offered by the 
Florida Society of America (Hollywood, Florida), 
in a competition designed to find out what prod- 
ucts are best suited for manufacture in the State 
of Florida. Particulars in June Writer, or may be 
obtained from the president of the Society. 

Prizes offered by Ziffs for “The World’s Best 
Simile,” contest closing October 15. Particulars 
in August WriTER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 
Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, Writer. 


Personal Gossip 


RicumMonp—Grace Richmond, National His- 
torian of the League of American Pen Women and 
author of many books, has received from Colby 
College the degree of Doctor of Letters. In the 
Monthly Literary Review of the Congress Outlet, 
conducted by Marie Tello Phillips, Chairman of 
the Department of Literature, Mrs. Richmond 
gives this indication of her methods of writing: 
“Endless reading; endless study of the best in all 
literature—but firm determination to copy no- 
body; endless writing; much use of waste-basket; 
no idea of ever giving up; philosophical attitude 
toward rejections; effort to keep head after ac- 
ceptance; first, last, and all the time—belief, prob- 
ably derived from Puritan ancestry, that it’s no 
use writing at all unless the product shows a 
struggle toward clean strength in the use of that 
mighty force, the written word.” 
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Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, 
Toronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes 
in a book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the 
Nation, poems to be submitted between Thanks- 
giving Day and New Year’s Day of each year. 
Particulars in February, 1923, WriTER. 

Annual prize for senior and high school student 
poetry offered by Witter Bynner through the 
Scholastic (Pittsburgh, Penn). 

Prize of $25 offered by Voices for the best poem 
published in Volume IV of the magazine, the last 
number of which will be October, 1925. Particu- 
lars in May Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine (W olfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s compe- 
tition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Wrirer. 





About Authors 


Coss—‘‘Most of what I write now is printed in a 


magazine,” says Irvin S. Cobb, in “‘Stickfuls” 
(George H. Doran Co.), “but I am still a reporter, 
and I expect to be a reporter always. And I admit 
I am a good reporter. If anybody claims I am an 
authentic humorist I can show him a scrap-book 
full of clippings, signed by expert book reviewers 
to prove the contrary. If anybody thinks me a 
rising young short-story writer—that is to say, 
young for my age, which is the only way a body 
ever is young or ever is old, either, for that matter 
—TI repeat, if anybody chooses to regard me as one 
giving promise as a short-story writer, I can cure 
the obsession by producing another volume of 
criticisms done by men and women who freely 
concede that they know all there is to know about 
the short-story-writing game and who are equally 
frank and aboveboard in telling me what I do 














Twit: 


not know about it. But if anybody says I am not 
a good reporter, I’ll bet him a million dollars he is 
a liar. 

“IT am a good reporter, and I admit it and I can 
prove it and I am proud of it. I know how to go 
out and get a news story and how to assemble the 
stuff afterward. I know how to play on a news 
story as if it were a concertina or a crush hat; 
which is to say, I know how to stretch a small 
story out to the length of a column, and by the 
same token how to pack down a big story into the 
compass of a paragraph. 

“T can gather my facts in the midst of noise and 
excitement, and if needs be I can write them down 
in the midst of more noise and more excitement. 
With one lobe of my brain I can think of the story 
I am writing and with the other lobe of my brain 
I can be watching the clock and keeping tally of 
the narrowing margin of minutes between now 
and press time. 

“T can interview a man and listen to him while 
he airs his views for half an hour, or an hour, and 
never take out my pencil except to scribble down 
dates or proper names. And then I can go back to 
the shop and put on paper the sense of what he 
said in the sequence in which he said it and, gen- 
erally speaking, I can reproduce from memory 
the language he used in saying it. 

“If the city editor tells me to write two hundred 
words about something, I can write for him two 
hundred words. I do not need to count them off or 
measure them up. When I have done the stint 
and pulled the sheet of copy paper out of my type- 


writer and sent it over to his desk, I am willing to 
risk any sum within reason that it will run within 
ten words of two hundred words. There is no trick 
about it; a subconscious something, an instinct 
born of long training, mechanically warns me 
when I have done two hundred words, or five 
hundred, or a thousand—not five hundred or a 
thousand approximately, but almost literally that 
number. 

“My weakest point is a tendency to over-write, 
to over-elaborate, a story which interests me per- 
sonally. (Perhaps I am over-writing now.) My 
strongest point is a sense of news values; I sup- 
pose you might call it an inherent sense, for it 
seems to me that I have had it ever since the be- 
ginning of my apprenticeship. My heaviest liabil- 
ity in the line of outstanding reportorial short- 
comings is an almost complete absence of the de- 
ductive quality, wherefore effects appeal to me 
rather than causes. As an analyst I would never 
shine, unless it were with that same shininess 
which we associate with a brass dime. Many re- 
porters are clever detectives; but as a detective on 
piece work I should starve to death. 

“On the other hand, my best assets are an ex- 
cellent memory and an ability, first, mentally to 
photograph a scene or a person, and then to stow 
the picture away in a sort of filing system inside 
my head, where it stays properly catalogued and 
indexed against the time when I want to take it 
out and use it. In fine and in short, I am a good 
reporter, and if. you don’t believe I am—why, I 
am, that’s all.” 


Book Reviews 


Aw Anatysis or Writinc By Harold P. Scott, 
Ph.D. 157 pp., with appendix. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1923. 


HIS is a good sound treatise upon the art of 

writing, based upon the hypothesis that 
learning to write is largely a matter of learning to 
think. It is a book which must be read slowly, be- 
cause the paragraphs are packed full of soundly 
expressed ideas, each one requiring study. 
Because it is so meaty, it is more useful to the 
teacher than to the student; for few students have 
the capacity to study intensively. For the teacher 


of composition, the book should form a basis for 
class-room lectures for a good, sound, and in- 
terestingly presented course in rhetoric. 


While the author makes a new approach to the 
old and more or less familiar topics of rhetoric, his 
most original contribution is his classification and 
discussion of the major moods or states of mind to 
which writing is intended to rouse the reader. 


These, Professor Scott divides into The Intellect- 
ual and The Emotional; The Emotional he further 
subdivides into The Cheerful, The Comic, The 
Humorous, The Pathetic, The Tragic. 
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If only for its classification of these moods, Pro- 
fessor Scott’s book is well worth the consideration 
of all teachers and students of the English lan- 
guage. J. G. 


Suort Story Writinc. An Art or a TRADE? By 
N. B. Fagin. 739 pp. Cloth. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer, Inc. 192}. 


Conscious SHort-Story Tecunique. By David 
Raffelock. 87 pp. Boards. Denver, Colo: The Au- 
thor and Fournalist. 1924. 


H™ are two books which should be read to- 
gether. First is Mr. Fagin’s embittered out- 
cry against the shibboleths which he maintains 
prevent frank expression in the short-story form; 
and in reply to it, comes Mr. Raffelock’s exposi- 
tion of the problems confronting the aspiring 
writer. 


Mr. Fagin feels that too much emphasis is placed 
upon price-per-word as a criterion of success in 
the American Short-Story; that the production of 
short-stories is regarded as a trade rather than an 
art. 


Mr. Raffelock takes as his point of departure the 
position that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
that the amount of work involved in writing a 
good short-story deserves and will receive ade- 
quate compensation. 


The truth is that both authors have much right 
upon their differing sides of the argument. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Fagin, the note of bitterness 
is too evident in his book; it somehow makes a 
reader suspect that Mr. Fagin is overemphasiz- 
ing certain things for the sake of making an im- 
pression. He does, however, end upon a hopeful 
note; he sees emerging from the mass of medioc- 
rity a few writers of promise. His book, read with 
discrimination, is a helpful one. Any book which 
challenges accepted beliefs is bound to be helpful, 
because it causes us to recognize abuses, and pos- 
sibly to remedy them. 


Quite unlike Mr. Fagin is Mr. Raffelock. He be- 
lieves that art and commerce are not mutually 
exclusive. His creed he sets forth thus: 


“The writer who will produce the finest work, 
however, is one who will work free from artifi- 
cial restraints, prejudices, or dogmatic require- 
ments. He is the writer who will try to become 
thoroughly aware, intellectually and emotion- 
ally, of the forces of life, both of thought and 
action, with which he comes in contact, so 
that he may be able to record them faithfully 
and with understanding.” 


The aspiring writer will do well to read Mr. 
Fagin’s book; it may save him the worship of 
false gods. Coupled with this, should be the other 
side of the picture. Together, these books will 
furnish an informative and stimulating diet. 


J. G. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Harper’s Macazine—A - Nationat Instirution, 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year. Henry Seidel Canby. 
Harper’s Magazine for September. 

Tue Ovur.ook ror Western Civitization, I]]—En- 
gineers of a New Renaissance. Glenn Frank, Century 
for September. 

Four Brotuers. A Family Confession. John Cowper 
Powys. Century for September. 

Some ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUstTRATOR. Joseph Pen- 
nell. Bookman for September. 

Unseen Cotraporators. Bookman for September. 
Ring W. Larpner’s Bett Lerrres. With portrait. 
Grant Overton. Bookman for September. 

Tue Lirerary Acent. Michael Joseph. Bookman for 
September. 

Parents in Mopern Fiction. Eva v. B. Hansl. Book- 
man for September. 

Georce CruiksHank. Hugh Torbert. McClure’s for 
September. 


Watt Wuitman anv Itatian Music. Louise Pound. 
American Mercury for September. 

Pictures IN THE Papers. Walt McDougall. American 
Mercury for September. 

THe SHapow Maker (Amprose Bierce). George 
Sterling. American Mercury for September. 

A Srupy or Women Poets. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
for September. 

A Nore on Fenimore Cooper. C. Hartley Grattan. 
Double Dealer for July. 

Wuat THE PuorocrarpH Means TO THE MAGAziNe. 
Mary Fanton Roberts. Photo-Era for September. 
Waitinc ror Money. R. V. Hardon. Nation for August 
19. 

atau De ustons. Nation for September 2. 

Tue Opyssey or a Cotumnist. Jay E. House. Saturday 
Evening Post for September 5. 

Tue Poputar Sonc. Eleanor Rogers Cox. Common- 
weal for September 9. 
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News and Notes 


The new editor of the Century Magazine is 
Hewitt H. Howland, editor-in-chief and literary 
advisor for many years of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, brother of Louis S. Howland, editor of 
the Indianapolis News, and brother-in-law of 
Irvin S. Cobb. He is sixty-two years old. 


Tuomas Harpy, who is now in his eighty-sixth 
year, decided not to go to London from his home 
in Dorsetshire to attend the first matinee of the 
dramatization of his “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
Mr. Hardy’s health is good, on the whole, but the 
journey seemed too long for him to take. 


Jesse Lyncu WILtIaMs, journalist, novelist, and 
dramatist, has been named holder of the Fellow- 
ship in Creative Arts at the University of Michi- 
gan for the next year. The Fellowship, which has 
previously been held by Robert Frost and by 
Robert Bridges, the English poet laureate, pro- 
vides for one year of residence in Ann Arbor, dur- 
ing which the author may bring his views of life 
to the university students. 


“H. L. Mencken,” by Ernest Boyd, is the fourth 
volume in the Modern American Writers’ series 
which Mr. Boyd is editing and which is being 
published by Robert M. McBride & Co. 


“Cuares Dickens AND OTHER Victorians,” by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


“ARNOLD Bennett,” by Mrs. Arnold Bennett 
(New York: The Adelphi Company), is a study 
of the novelist’s home life, his outlook, and his 
way of working and living. 

“Creative Criticism,” by J. E. Spingarn (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.), consists of essays dealing 
with the New Criticism, Dramatic Criticism and 
the Theatre, Prose and Verse, Creative Connois- 
seurship, and Genius and Taste. 


“Writinc THE One-Act Ptay,” by Harold N. 
Hildebrand, assistant professor of English at the 
University of Illinois, is published by Knopf. 
“‘AcTING AND Pay Propuction,” by Harry Lee 
Andrews and Bruce Weirick, is published by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Srupies FROM TEN Literatures,” by Enestr 
Boyd (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a survey of 
Continental literature for the past seventy-five 
or one hundred years. 


“First Impressions,” by Llewellyn Jones, the 
literary editor of the Chicago Evening Post (Al- 
fred A. Knopf), consists of appraisals of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, Vachel Lind- 
say, Walter de la Mare, Alice Meynell, and other 
English and American poets. 


“Tue PsycHoLocy oF THE Poet SHELLEY,” by 
Edward Carpenter and George Barnefield, is 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“THe Mopern ENG IsH NoveEt,” translated from 
the French of Abel Chevalley by Ben Ray Red- 
man, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 


“Tue Enocusu Novet or Topay,” by Gerald 
Gould (Lincoln McVeagh, the Dial Press) is a 
discussion of English fiction and fiction writers 
of the present century. 


“TRADITION AND Jazz,” by Fred Lewis Pattee 
(The Century Company), ‘s a discussion of the 
novel and the short story. 


“THe Mopern Ispsen,” by Hermann J. Weig- 
land, is published by Henry Holt & Co. 


The September issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
which is the seventy-fifth anniversary number, 
appears with a new cover design and a new dress 
of type. The editors announce a new program, 
which includes a vigorous development in policy. 


The publication and editorial offices of Time, 
a weekly news magazine, and of the Saturday 
Review of Literature have been removed from 
New York to Cleveland, and both publications 
will be pubished hereafter by the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company. Henry Seidel Canby, editor 
of the Saturday Review, will remain in New York, 
with his associates, William Rose Benet, Christo- 
pher Morley, and Amy Loveman. 


Thomas N. Crawford is now the editor of the 
Police Magazine, succeeding Perriton Maxwell, 
and Edwin Conover is the publisher, succeeding 
Errol Hart. 


The estate of “Laura Jean Libbey” (Mrs. 
Laura Jean Stilwell) is valued at $37,207. 


James Baldwin died at South Orange, N. J., 
August 30, aged eighty-three. 


William O. Stoddard died at Madison, N. J., 
August 31, aged eighty-nine. 
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